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This  is  the  first  issue  of  Province- 
town  Arts.  In  this  publication  we  will 
try  to  transcribe  Provincetown’s  oral 
art  history  into  a journal.  We  hope 
that  Provincetown  Arts  will  accom- 
plish the  following  objectives: 

• Document  the  rich  artistic  legacy 
of  Provincetown,  and  chronicle 
the  continuation  of  this  tradition. 

• Provide  a lively  open  forum 
debating  issues  important  to 
working  artists. 


• Encourage  the  cross-fertilization 
of  artistic  disciplines. 


• Promote  exchange  between 
younger  and  older  artists. 


• Enhance  the  visibility  of  artistic 
activities  for  those  in  search  of  the 
Provincetown  art  community... 
collectors,  curators,  historians, 
and  tourists. 


NQ\M  THERE'^ 


AH  ARTIST 


WHO  KNOWS  THE  VALUE 


OF  HIS  vVoRk'  " 


LETTERS 


Washington,  D.C. 

Since  my  last  stay  in  Provincetown,  I’ve 
opened  my  own  gallery  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  I find  that  I owe  a considerable 
debt  to  the  climate  of  Provincetown.  In 
preparing  these  comments  I discovered 
that  all  seven  of  the  artists  who  exhibited 
in  my  first  season  shared  Provincetown 
connections.  A few  of  them  worked  at  the 
Fine-Arts  Work  Center,  which  plays  an 
invaluable  role  in  the  development  and 
encouragement  of  young  artists;  others 
have  partaken  of  the  sea  and  creative  air 
here  on  their  own  individual  terms. 


Provincetown  continues  to  be  the  living 
image  of  its  own-still-fertile  creative 
heritage.  It  is  one  thing  to  recall 
Provincetown’s  traditional  role  as  a 
wellspring  for  the  avant  garde  in  the  arts 
and  another  matter  to  observe  that 
Provincetown  conducts  work  that  is  new 
and  seemingly  difficult  into  the 
mainstream  of  artistic  consideration  and 
appreciation. 

Curiously,  no  single  aesthetic  has 
developed.  There  isn’t  a Provincetown 
“school”  in  the  same  way  that  there  is  an 
identifiable  East  Village  sensibility.  A 


virtue  of  the  Provincetown  experience  is 
that  it  stimulates  the  search  for  new 
expression  but  does  not  dictate 
conclusions.  What  I admired  in  the  artists 
of  my  first  season  was  the  uniqueness  of 
the  aesthetic  decisions  they  made. 

The  rapport  that  exists  among  these 
artists  starts  on  a highly  personal  level  and 
it  is  informative  rather  than  competitive. 
From  this  spirit  they  appear  to  derive  both 
comfort  and  strength.  They  are  richer  for 
their  association  with  Provincetown  — and 
so  are  we  all. 

Jack  Shainman 
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Provincetown:  Yesterday, 
Today  and  Tomorrow 


By  Charles  Giuliano 

In  1989,  the  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum  will  celebrate  its  75th 
anniversary.  This  75-year  time  frame 
parallels  the  emergence  of  American  art  to  a 
position  of  world  prominence. 

The  history  of  the  Provincetown  arts  colony 
has  played  a vital  role  in  the  major 
achievements  in  this  development.  In  a 
unique  manner,  as  America’s  most  important 
summer  art  colony,  Provincetown  has  been  a 
microcosm,  though  admittedly  a seasonal 
one,  of  the  art  world. 

The  season  of  1989  will  also  mark  40  years 
since  the  seminal,  summer-long  series  of 
lectures,  panel  discussions  and  exhibitions 
that  were  produced  by  an  independent  group 
as  Forum  ’49.  The  series  forcused  on  post 
World  War  II  events  in  the  art  world  and 
encompassed  politics,  architecture, 
psychoanalysis,  jazz  and  literature.  It  was  an 
especially  sensitive  moment  for  such  an 
inspired  program,  as  Pollock  was  then 
producing  the  drip  paintings  that  would 
spearhead  the  ascendancy  of  abstract 
expressionism /action  painting/the  New  York 
school.  Undoubtedly  the  discussions  and 
exhibitions  (which  included  works  by  key 
artists  that  extended  into  the  summer  of 
1950)  had  widespread  impact  in  the 
formation  of  the  dialectic  of  what  Irving 
Sandler  has  titled  “The  Triumph”  of 
American  art.  (The  word  Triumph,  however, 
is  problematic  because  it  evokes  a triumph 
over  something.  Therefore  a “victory”  at 
someone’s  expense.  In  this  case,  European 
art,  which  lost  out  to  American  art;  and  also 
the  generation  of  social  realists,  figurative 
artists,  regionalists  and  American  scene 


painters,  many  of  whom  lived  or  summered 
on  Cape  Cod.) 

This  produced  a basic  conflict  between  the 
progressive,  avant-garde  artists  imbued  with 
a sense  of  progress  and  pictorial  revolution 
(as  opposed  to  the  Marxist  revolution 
envisioned  by  the  social  realists)  that  tended 
to  factionalize  the  Provincetown  art 
community.  The  history  of  the  Art 
Association  is  full  of  schisms.  In  a sense, 
Provincetown  was  an  aesthetic  battleground 
on  which  the  major  issues  of  American  art 
were  played  out.  Every  major  movement  in 
20th  century  American  art  has  had  its 
representatives  among  Provincetown 
painters.  To  a staggering  extent  this  list 
reads  like  a Who’s  Who. 

All  of  this  represents  a history  that  is  too 
rich  and  complex  for  the  scope  of  any 
individual  to  grasp.  Every  participant  has  his 
or  her  individual  story  to  tell.  At  times, 
information  can  be  conflicting  and  much 
information  is  apocryphal.  At  times,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  borders  between  fact  and 
fiction.  And  the  task  gets  more  difficult  all 
the  time  because  the  sources  are  passing  on 
and  so  few  people  are  involved  in  providing 
documentation  in  the  form  of  exhibitions, 
catalogues,  essays  and  books. 

And  the  art  community,  as  a whole,  pays  a 
price  for  this  neglect  and  indifference  to  its 
own  achievements.  This  leaves  it  vulnerable 
to  the  snap  impressions  of  those  who  view  it 
superficially.  No  less  a publication  than  the 
Boston  Globe  drew  the  analogy  that  as  the 
Combat  Zone  is  to  Boston,  so  is  Provincetown 
to  Cape  Cod.  Other  magazine  articles  have 
referred  to  it  as  “Tackeytown”  and  even 


those  who  should  know  better  persist  in 
presenting  this  stereotype.  Provincetown  will 
continue  to  get  bad  press. 

That’s  why  the  creation  of  this  journal 
represents  a step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
only  way  that  the  art  community  is  going  to 
reverse  the  negative  momentum  through 
efforts  such  as  this  journal.  As  writers  and 
curators  turn  their  attention  to  major 
aesthetic  issues,  the  community  will  begin  to 
get  the  serious  national  attention  that  it 
deserves. 

In  addition  to  its  venerable  history,  there  is 
a rich  story  to  tell  about  the  resurgence  of  the 
art  community  in  recent  years.  While  the 
older  generation  of  traditional  Provincetown 
artists  are  fading  away,  it  is  also  fair  to  say 
that  the  community  has  its  young  lions  and 
new  faces.  As  Mervin  Jules,  the  president  of 
the  Art  Association,  commented  to  me,  “lam 
nostalgic  about  the  future  of  Provincetown.” 

There  is  enough  serious  activity 
represented  in  the  current  Provincetown 
scene  to  fill  this  journal  for  many  years  to 
come.  Each  season  sees  an  increase  and 
strengthening  of  galleries.  Nor  does  the 
season  end  at  Labor  Day  as  it  has  from  the 
beginning.  More  and  more  artists,  especially 
young  ones,  winter  in  Provincetown,  and 
there  is  also  the  program  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center,  which  has  produced  a 
significant  winter  colony. 

While  a decade  ago  the  Provincetown 
movement  was  all  but  officially  declared 
dead,  for  a complex  number  of  reasons,  there 
has  been  a dramatic  turn  of  events.  A key 
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Letter  from  the  Hamptons 


by  B.H.  Friedman 

I write  from  East  Hampton,  the  center  of 
“the  other  East  Coast  art  colony,”  a place 
I 've  visited  since  the  early  ‘fifties  and 
returned  to,  more  or  less  permanently,  in 
1982.  Specifically,  I’m  now  sitting,  pad  in 
hand,  on  my  deck  overlooking  the  swimming 
pool  overlooking  Georgica  Pond  overlooking 
the  Atlantic.  Off  to  the  west,  across  one  of  the 
creeks  that  feeds  Georgica,  is  the  former 
Albert  Herter  estate  of  some  fifty  acres,  with 
a mansion  and  a huge  studio,  occupied  since 
1951  by  Alfonso  Ossorio  — one  of  the  sites  of 
Norman  Mailer’s  film  Maidstone.  Down  the 
road  are  the  internationally  famous  1947 
Quonset-hut  house  and  studio  designed  by 
Pierre  Chareau  for  Robert  Motherwell  who, 
like  Mailer,  was  a neighbor  of  mine  for  many 
summers  in  Provincetown.... 

There  are  many  such  threads  connecting 
the  Hamptons  and  Provincetown,  many 
artists  I’ve  known  who  have  worked  in  both 
places,  including  Franz  Kline,  Mark  Rothko, 
Adolph  Gottlieb,  Peter  Busa,  Larry  Rivers 
and  other  students  of  Hans  Hofmann. 
However,  in  Provincetown  there  are  no 
estates  the  size  of  Ossorio’s,  no  ponds  the 
size  of  Georgica  (and  others),  no 
masterpieces  of  modern  architecture,  no 
two-acre  zoning  (recently  raised  to  five),  few 
private  swimming  pools  and  tennis  courts. 
Provincetown  is  a much  more  confined 
community.  Decks  and  even  homes  touch. 
Everyone  goes  to  the  same  parties.  Even  if 
one  lives  in  Wellfleet  or  Truro,  one  meets 
friends  on  Commercial  Street  at  the  cafes  and 
bars  and  restaurants,  at  the  shops  and 
movies  and  art  galleries.  Provincetown  has  a 
sidewalk  vitality  and,  when  the  tide  is  out, 
there’s  constant  traffic  on  the  flats.  In  East 
Hampton  there  are  no  sidewalks  except  in  the 


village  itself  and  no  radical  change  in  the 
high-water  mark.  East  Hampton  is  a place 
where  one  visits  friends  by  car;  the  town 
really  stretches  for  fifty  miles  or  so  into 
dozens  of  private  pockets  all  the  way  from 
Southampton  to  Montauk. 

In  the  Hamptons,  those  who  can  afford  it 
are  oriented  toward  the  ocean  (not  the  bay) 
and,  given  this  orientation,  New  York  City  is 
always,  symbolically  at  least,  looking  over 
one’s  right  shoulder.  This  comparatively 
large  area  is  a “community”  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  an  extension  of  New  York,  of 
the  city’s  financial,  entrepreneurial,  and 
cultural  power.  And  it  is  even  less  an  “art 
colony.”  The  artists  who  came  here  long 
after  William  Merritt  Chase  — some  I’ve 
mentioned,  others  such  as  Jackson  Pollock, 
Lee  Krasner,  Willem  and  Elaine  de  Kooning, 
James  Brooks,  Esteban  Vicente,  Conrad 
Marca-Relli  — have  (or  had)  their  converted 
barns  and  farmhouses.  The  young  artists  who 
settle  here  now  (e.g.,  Julian  Schnabel  and 
Susan  Rothenberg)  are  already  successful 
and  pay  dearly  for  their  property.  There  is 
nothing  here  comparable  with  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  in  Provincetown,  no  flow  of 
young  talent  (Paul  Bowen,  David  Wheeler, 
Bert  Yarborough,  Susan  Baker,  etc.).  Guild 
Hall  is  our  Provincetown  Art  Association  and, 
like  it,  what  was  once  a place  for 
contemporary  exhibitions  and  cultural  events 
is  becoming  more  like  a museum,  a 
repository  for  local  work  that  was  missed 
when  it  was  made. 

The  galleries  here  are  scattered,  not  only 
in  Southampton  and  East  Hampton  but  in 
Amagansett,  Sag  Harbor,  Bridgehampton, 
everywhere.  The  focus  of  Provincetown  is 
missing  — the  bay,  the  two  main  streets,  the 


two  tennis  clubs,  the  visibility  of  the  fishing 
industry.  Here  much  of  “the  real  world”  is 
hidden  behind  high  hedges.  Though  many 
people  are  powerful  and  competitive,  the 
social  life  is  more  polite  and  elegant;  the 
climate  and  landscape,  more  gentle.  Here, 
one  trades  the  compressed  vitality,  the 
friction,  the  honky-tonk  of  Provincetown  for  a 
situation  closer  to  New  York  in  every  sense 
and,  like  New  York,  paradoxically  private. 

Both  places  still  have  art  colonies,  but  they 
are  diminishing  as  a percentage  of  total 
population.  The  Cape  has  its  vacationing 
psychiatrists  and  academics;  Eastern  Long 
Island,  its  stockbrokers  and  venture 
capitalists.  In  the  two  colonies,  older  artists 
are  dying,  but  on  the  Cape  many  of  the  more 
successful  ones  are  leaving  or  have  left.  On 
Long  Island,  it’s  the  young  who  leave 
because  they  can’t  afford  to  stay,  and  even 
burial  here  has  become  prohibitively 
expensive,  especially  if  yoli  want  a plot  near 
Pollock  and  Algren  or  Balanchine  or  Frank 
O'Hara.  Yet,  in  both  places,  serious  artists 
(not  only  painters  and  sculptors  but 
photographers,  filmakers,  composers,  actors, 
musicians,  etc.)  somehow  continue  to  get 
their  work  done,  somehow  continue  to 
cultivate  their  very  different  gardens. 

B.H.  Friedman  is  the  author  of  seven  works 
of  fiction,  two  full  length  biographies 
(Jackson  Pollock,  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney),  and  numerous  art  monographs. 


Since  writing  the  above,  Friedman  advises  that  the 
Motherwell  house  has  been  demolished  to  make  way  for 
another  post-Modern  shingled  cottage.— Editors 
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Jack 

Tworkov 


By  Stanley  Kunitz 

Memorial  tribute  read  at  the  American 
Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
April  2, 1985. 

My  friendship  with  Jack  Tworkov  dates 
back  to  the  mid-fifties,  when  I married  into 
the  New  York  world  of  painting.  During  the 
summer  of  1962,  while  Elise  Asher  and  I were 
occupying  a rented  studio  on  the  bay  in 
Provincetown,  the  Tworkovs  encouraged  us 
to  buy  the  property  next  door  to  them  that 
had  become  available  at  a bargain  price.  We 
took  it  as  a compliment  that  Jack  and  Wally 
wanted  us  to  be  their  new  neighbors, 
succeeding  the  recently  deceased  abutter, 
who  had  enjoyed  some  local  celebrity  as  a 
retired  madame.  After  we  moved  in,  one  of 
the  first  things  I did,  by  mutual  agreement, 
was  to  plant  a tall  hedge  between  our 
adjoining  properties.  This  was  a symbolic 
gesture,  as  important  to  all  of  us  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  walk  connecting  our  two 
houses.  Friendship  survived  and 
flourished;  so  did  our  respect  for  each  other’s 
privacy. 

Jack  was  the  soul  of  courtesy,  tact,  and 
diplomacy.  One  summer  the  rock  willow  in 
the  corner  of  my  rear  garden  took  ill  and 
began  to  exude  a horrible  gummy  substance 
that  ruined  the  finish  of  Jack’s  trusty  old 
station  wagon  parked  beneath  it  in  his 
driveway.  Jack’s  way  of  solving  this 
embarrassment  was  to  send  Wally  over  to 
negotiate  with  me  the  removal  of  the 
offending  limb  at  his  own  expense. 

Jack  took  good  care  of  everything--his  car, 
his  house,  his  lawn,  his  tools,  his  studio,  his 
brushes,  his  family,  himself.  Nobody  could 
have  lived  a more  admirably  moderate, 
regulated,  or  disciplined  life.  In  this  regard 
he  resembled  Immanuel  Kant,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  when  the  housewives  of 
Konigsberg  saw  him  emerge  for  his 
afternoon  constitutional,  they  would  set  their 
clocks.  Jack’s  routines  were  equally 
predictable.  He  rose  and  ate  his  meals  and 
went  to  bed  on  schedule.  Each  day  on  the 
Cape  he  walked  a prescribed  distance,  and 
each  day  swam  a prescribed  number  of 
strokes.  He  was  a martinet  about  work 
habits,  keeping  his  studio  hours  sacred  and 
inviolable.  Such  Apollonian 
conscientiousness  put  me  to  shame.  When  I 
was  grubbing  in  the  garden  or  playing  with 
my  cat  or  reading  for  pleasure  on  the  porch,  I 
would  think  of  Jack  next  door  toiling  in  his 
studio  and  quote  to  myself  Yeats’  guilty  line, 
All  things  can  tempt  me  from  this  craft  of 
verse.” 

Among  the  tasks  to  which  Jack  assiduously 
applied  himself  was  the  keeping  of  a journal  . 
He  was  highly  literate,  a devoted  reader  of 
fiction  and  poetry,  and  a trenchant  writer,  as 
his  notebooks  demonstrate.  Portions  of  his 
journal  have  appeared  in  periodicals,  but  the 
entire  work,  from  what  I have  seen,  is  a 
remarkable  testament  that  should  be 
collected  and  published.  He  was  born  in 
Biala,  Poland,  in  1900  and  came  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  New  York, 
at  Stuyvesant  High  School,  he  enrolled  in  a 
drawing  class.  As  a student  at  Columbia 
University,  which  later  awarded  him  an 
honorary  doctorate,  he  majored  in  English 
literature. 

The  extended  Tworkov  family,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  exceptionally  rich  in  literary  and 
artistic  associations.  Jack’s  sister  Janice,  a 
distinguished  painter  known  internationally 
as  Biala,  from  her  place  of  origin,  lives  in 


Paris  with  her  husband,  the  Alsatian  painter 
Daniel  Brustlein,  who  for  many  years 
contributed  to  The  New  Yorker  as  the 
cartoonist  Alain.  Biala  was  previously  allied 
to  the  renowned  English  novelist  Ford  Madox 
Ford,  for  whom  Wally  (more  correctly, 
Racheljtyped  manuscripts  in  her  teens, 
during  the  period  when  she  became  Jack’s 
model  and  eventually  his  wife.  A Tworkov 
daughter,  married  to  the  artist  Robert 
Moskowitz,  is  herself  a painter  under  the 
name  of  Hermine  Ford,  thus  perpetuating 
the  family  tradition. 

Jack  was  greatly  valued  and  loved  as  a 
teacher.  One  of  his  early  posts  was  at  Black 
Mountain  College,  where  he  met  a number  of 
avant-garde  artists  and  writers  who  were  to 
remain  lifetime  friends.  In  1963  his  teaching 
career  culminated  in  his  appointment  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  art  department  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Art  and  Architecture,  a job  he 
held  until  1969.  Several  of  his  students,  with 
whom  he  remained  in  close  contact,  emerged 
as  dominant  figures  in  the  new  wave  of  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  It  never  occurred  to 
Jack  to  feel  threatened  by  them.  He  was  also 
actively  involved  in  the  shaping  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown,  a 
resident  community  of  artists  and  writers, 
which  owes  a great  deal  to  his  support  and 
influence. 

In  his  craft,  Jack  Tworkov  was  a master 
who  could  do  almost  anything  exquisitely 
well:  draw  from  the  model,  paint  portraits 
and  still-lifes,  make  his  distinctively  flaming 
mark  in  the  slant  gestures  of  his  Abstract 
Expressionist  phase-but  ultimately  it  was 
the  divisions  and  proportions  of  the  grid  and 
the  beauty  of  geometry  that  enchanted  him. 
He  embraced  Goethe’s  dictum  that  art  exists 
in  limits.  Within  the  limits  he  had  set  for 
himself  he  asserted  that  he  had  all  the 
freedom  he  needed  or  wanted.  I have  heard 
him  wax  eloquent  on  his  fascination  with  the 
game  of  chess  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
Golden  Section.  On  countless  sheets  of  paper 
he  plotted  his  diagrammatic  visions  and 
revisions,  which  developed  into  the 
substructure,  the  formal  ground,  of  his 
delicate  brushwork.  He  made  me  think  of 
that  extraordinary  passage,  in  the  Philebus  of 
Plato,  where  Socrates  says:  ‘‘I  will  try  to 
speak  of  the  beauty  of  shapes,  and  I do  not 
mean,  as  most  people  would  suppose,  the 
shapes  of  living  figures,  or  of  their  imitations 
in  painting,  but  I mean  straight  lines  and 
curves  and  the  shapes  made  from  them  by 
the  lathe,  ruler  or  square.  They  are  not 
beautiful  for  any  particular  reason  or 
purpose,  as  other  things  are,  but  are 
eternally,  and  by  their  very  nature,  beautiful, 
and  give  a pleasure  of  their  own  quite  free 
from  the  itch  of  desire... 

Perhaps,  I sometimes  thought,  he  had 
sacrificed  too  much  to  achieve  this  crystal 
purity  of  his  art.  He  had  abandoned  Abstract 
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Expressionism,  of  the  gestural  variety, 
because  he  felt,  in  his  own  words,  that  his 
painting  “had  reached  a stage  where  its 
forms  had  become  predictable  and 
automatically  repetitive.  Besides,  the 
exuberance  that  was  a condition  of  the  birth 
of  this  painting  could  not  be  maintained 
without  pretense  forever.” 

His  intention  certainly  was  not  to  exclude 
“instinctive  and  sometimes  random  play.” 

On  the  contrary,  “What  I wanted  was  a 
simple  structure  dependent  upon  drawing  as 
a base  on  which  the  brushing,  spontaneous 
and  pulsating,  gave  a beat  to  the  painting 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  beat  in  music.” 
That  ritualistic  beat  was  the  signature,  the 
genius,  of  his.late  abstract  style. 

Like  most  true  artists,  Jack  Tworkov  went 
through  alternating  cycles  of  pride  and 
doubt,  with  respect  to  his  own  work.  He  was 
fearful  of  settling  for  what  he  called  “the 
civilized  dance.”  Few  contemporaries  would 
have  the  courage  to  say,  as  he  did  toward  the 
end,  ‘ ‘ I have  misgivings  about  my  present 
work.”  He  had  chosen  an  art  that  did  not 
strive  for  overt  significance  or  meaning.  Now 
he  began  to  feel,  as  he  put  it,  “some  inner 
deprivation,  some  sorrowful  regret  that  my 
art  is  not  more  explicitly  some  expression  of 
existence  outside  and  beyond  myself....”  He 
would  not  deny  that  when  art  loses  its  touch 
with  human  and  societal  values,  it  is  reduced 
to  existing  “for  itself  by  itself.”  “This  is 
misery,”  he  commented,  “But  where-is  the 
way  out?” 

There  is  a terrifying  honesty  in  a man  who 
is  not  ashamed  to  confess,  “ I’ve  seen  my 
work  not  merely  as  ‘a  way  of  life’  but  a way  to 
save  my  life.”  Thedilemmaof  astyle,  he 
perceived,  had  implications  beyond  the 
periphery  of  self-gratification.  “Art  can 
pollute  our  life,”  he  was  convinced,  “as 
much  as  technology  can  pollute  our  air  and 
water.” 

For  reasons  I do  not  pretend  to 
understand,  Jack  Tworkov  was  not  elected  to 
the  Institute  until  he  was  81 . Even  then— this 
was  a year  before  his  death-the  bounce  and 
vigor  of  his  stride  reflected  a superlative 
health  and  wholesomeness  of  spirit.  He  had 
humorous  eyes  and  a weatherbeaten, 
country  face  with  a touch  of  the  Slav  in  it. 
Something  about  his  appearance  reminded 
me  of  the  puckered  and  sweet  russet  apples 
that  grew  in  the  orchards  of  my  childhood. 

That  image  remains  with  me,  along  with  a 
sense  of  all  the  civilization  at  his  fingertips 
and  in  his  bones. 

Stanley  Kunitz  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
poetry  and  many  other  awards.  In  the  fall, 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press  will  publish  his  book 
of  poems  and  essays  entitled  “Next-To-Last 
Things.  ” Mr.  Kunitz  and  his  wife,  artist 
Elise  Asher,  have  been  residents  of 
Provincetown  for  almost  thirty  years. 
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Franz  Kline  In  Provincetown 


bought  his  house  at  1 5 Cottage  Street  in  April 
1960.  Even  after  that  he  seems  to  have 
restlessly  come  and  gone,  instead  of  settling 
in  for  the  summers  the  way  most  artists  who 
could  afford  to  did.  “He  would  come  up  and 
spend  some  time  in  the  spring,’’  relates 
Reggie  Cabral,  “then  he’d  go  back  to  New 
York.  He  was  like  a person  always  on  the 
move,  always  on  the  go.  He  was  not  the  kind 
of  person  who’d  come  down  Memorial  Day 
and  say  he  was  gonna  stay  through  Labor 
Day.’’ 

Just  as  his  infectious  laughter  turned  every 
story  he  told  into  side-splitting  merriment 
even  though  you  might  not  have  actually 
caught  what  was  so  funny,  Kline’s  presence 
apparently  had  such  vividness,  so  much 
spirit,  that  he  gave  the  impression  of  having 
been  on  the  scene  all  the  time,  at  every  party, 
game,  and  bar  in  town,  and  it  continues  to 
loom  disproprtionately  large.  Even  in  1961, 
one  of  the  two  summers  he  was  supposed  to 
have  spent  here,  he  wrote  to  his  old  pal,  the 
painter  Herman  Somberg  about  getting  the 
keys  to  the  Cottage  Street  studio  from  Johnny 
Oliver  who  lived  next  door,  or  from  the 
Bultmans  (Jeanne  and  Fritz),  for  his  stay 
there  later  in  June,  saying  he’s  sorry  he 
won’t  be  there  to  see  Herman.  He  mentions 
that  he  “came  up  for  Tom  Sawyer’s  funeral 
and  (has)  to  fly  back  to-day,’’  adding  that  “if 
Bob  Bolt  [sic  - Bollt  was  the  collector  with 
whom  he  had  traded  a painting  for  a silver 
Ferrari  the  previous  year.]  comes  let  him  stay 
in  the  house  since  its  only  a coupla’  days  - 
over  the  4th,’’  which  meant  he  wasn’t  going 
to  be  back  until  somethime  later  in  July  at  the 
earliest.  Kline  seems  to  have  liked  off-season 
periods  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more  than 
mid-summer’s  peak. 

Truth  be  told,  Kline  seems  to  have  come  to 
Provincetown  as  much  to  work  as  to  play. 
Off-season  and  unpredictable  visits  enabled 
him  to  do  as  much  of  both  as  he  wanted.  The 
man  who  said  the  following  to  Frank  O’Hara 
was  a confirmed  city-person; 

Hell,  half  the  world  wants  to  be  likeThoreau  at 
Walden  worrying  about  the  noise  of  traffic  on  the 
way  to  Boston;  the  other  half  uses  up  their  lives 
being  part  of  that  noise.  I like  the  second  half. 
(From  “Franz  Kline  Talking’’) 

Kline  wasn’t  here  primarily  for  the  dunes  or 
the  light,  the  sun  or  the  surf,  through  he 
enjoyed  them.  He  liked  the  cosmopolitan 
quality  of  Provincetown  which  seemed  to 
have  a direct  pipeline  to  8th  Street; 

Greenwich  Village  with  clam  sauce,  as  one 
wit  said.  He  liked  being  able  to  stroll  out  of 
the  studio  after  a long  and  lonely  day’s  work 
the  way  he  did  in  New  York  and  go  into  a bar 
where  he  could  drink  as  well  as  eat.  The 
Mayflower  or  Cookies’  Tap,  The  Old  Colony 
and  the  Atlantic  House  were  his  favorite 
hang  outs.  He  liked  to  go  where  he  could 
listen  to  fishermen  talk  about  the  day’s  catch, 
or  writers  talk  about  politics  and  other 
writers,  where  his  shaggy  dog  stories  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  locals  and  his  shaggy 
good  looks  would  attract  the  ladies.  Kline 
didn’t  like  incessant  art  talk;  he  liked  good 
stories  and  being  among  street-wise, 
salt-of-the-earth,  drinking  men  who  took  him 
away  from  his  painting  problems.  As  John 
Frank  puts  it:  “After  a full  day  in  the  studio, 
the  last  thing  he  wanted  to  deal  with  was  his 
own  esthetic  or  his  own  development,  or 
anybody  else’s  for  that  matter.  You  just  get 
burned  out  with  that  and  want  to  deal  with 
something  else.” 

Kline  was  wrestling  with  color  in  those 
years,  and  it  was  a desperate  struggle.  “You 
can’t  paint  a black  and  white  picture  in 
color,”  as  Budd  Hopkins  says,  but  that  was 
somehow  what  people  expected  him  to  do. 
Renewed  contact  with  his  first  painting 
teacher  Henry  Hensche,  might  have  been  of 
some  subliminal  help.  They  had  long  talks  at 
the  A-House,  among  other  places,  Kline 
trying  to  convince  his  old  teacher  of 
abstraction’s  merits.  (Kline  had  come  to  the 
A-House  in  the  first  place  because  he  wanted 
to  see  the  decorative  paintings  Hensche  had 
done  there  for  Reggie  Cabral.  He  also  knew 
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by  April  Kingsley 

Enshrouding  myths  swirl  around  Franz 
Kline  with  the  inevitability  of  fog  rolling  in 
across  the  dunes  of  Provincetown,  making  it 
as  difficult  to  find  the  real  man  amid  the 
stories  as  it  is  to  find  the  runway  at  the 
airport  in  the  cold,  thick  mist.  Being  one  of 
the  hard-living  heroes  of  the  pioneering  first 
generation  of  Abstract  Expressionist 
painters,  and  dying  young  - he  was  only  51 
years  old  at  his  death  shortly  before  his 
birthday  in  1962  - he  had  a relatively  brief 
period  as  a mature,  successful  painter.  Thus 
he  was  linked  in  many  people’s  minds  with 
Van  Gogh,  Pollock  and  Lautrec  - a mythic, 
tragi-romantic  figure  whose  career  was  cut 
short  of  fulfillment.  His  heavy-drinking, 
partying,  bar-room  lifestyle,  his  colorful 
friends  and  bohemian  cohorts,  and  his 
hilariously  discursive  story-telling  all 
combined  to  add  lustre  to  this  image.  As  one 
would  expect,  he  is  firmly  embedded  in  just 
about  everybody’s  concept  of  the  excitement 
of  Provincetown  as  an  art  colony  in  the  fifties. 

Bill  Ward,  who  published  the  short-lived 
Provincetown  Review  in  those  years,  gives 
the  proto-typical  picture  in  the  following 
description  quoted  by  Peter  Manso  in  his 
recent  biography  of  Norman  Mailer: 

How  do  you  characterize  a place?  P-Town  was  a 
lark.  The  mixture  of  people,  the  painters,  the 
writers,  the  hippies.  Kline,  Rothko,  Hofmann, 
Edwin  O'Connor  in  Wellfleet,  Kevin 
McCarthy. ..Reggie  Cabral’s  A-House,  one  of  the 
places  to  go  for  your  cocktail  hour  since  Reggie 
had  shows  there  - Gerry  Mulligan,  Mose  Allison, 


Eartha  Kitt,  they’d  all  be  around. ..After  work 
there’d  be  parties,  mostly  bring-your-own,  except 
for  the  O'Haras,  who’d  throw  big  bashes  up  on 
their  hill,  and  John  Frank,  who  threw  fantastic 
parties  too,  let-it-all-hang-out-type  parties... 

The  cast  of  peripheral  characters  changes, 
but  the  core  group  always  features  Kline.  In 
Fred  McDarrah’s  The  Artist’s  World,  for 
example,  Kline  figures  centrally  in  the 
photographs  of  the  Motta  Field  softball 
games.  Such  deathless  captions  as  “Home 
run  champ  Franz  Kline  belts  one,”  and 
“Third  baseman  (Alex)  Katz  tries  to  stop  the 
champ  (Kline)”  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
Kline’s  antics  made  the  early  games  so  much 
fun. 

By  all  accounts,  Kline  would  seem  to  have 
been  a ubiquitous  presence  in  Provincetown 
during  the  summer  season  from  the 
mid-fifties  until  his  death.  Some  people  think 
he  was  here  in  the  forties  and  early  fifties  as 
well,  and  that  he  studied  here  then  with 
Henry  Hensche,  but  he  actually  did  that  way 
back  in  1931  or  1932.  In  fact,  he  was 
instrumental  in  getting  Hensche  to  Boston  to 
teach  at  the  Boston  Art  Students  League  in 
1932,  where  he  continued  to  study  with  him. 

A nearly  month-long  Indian  Summer  visit  in 
1956  with  Al  Leslie  in  Leslie’s  Model  A or 
Model  T pick-up  truck  is  confirmed  by  Tony 
Vevers,  but  no  one  seems  to  be  clear  about 
when  he  was  here  in  1957,  1958,  and  1959. 
Though  he  was  in  East  Hampton  part  of  ’57 
and  ’58,  he  was  here  quite  a bit  in  1959.  Most 
people’s  imagery  to  the  contrary,  it  doesn’t 
actually  seem  that  Kline  spent  extended 
periods  of  time  in  Provincetown  before  he 
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which  studios  Pollock  had  painted  in,  and 
was  fond  of  pointing  them  out  to  friends.)  But 
some  of  Hensche’s  dicta  may  have,  in  turn, 
regained  relevance  for  Kline  in  this  time  of 
need.  For  instance:  “When  you  think  in 
color  you  discover  that  every  change  in  the 
shape  of  a form  isn’t  just  a value  change— a 
change  in  black  and  white— it’s  a color 
change,’’  as  he  stated  in  an  article  on  his 
teaching  methods  in  the  March  1977  issue  of 
American  Arts.  Hensche  taught  his  students 
to  see  the  world  as  a changing  mosaic  of  color 
units  and  to  paint  them  as  simply  as  possible 
in  blocks  of  roughly  applied  pigment.  A brick 
would  suffice  as  subject,  its  squarish  form 
filling  the  picture  space.  As  George  North 
Morris  noted  in  a New  Beacon  article  of 
August  16, 1961  on  Hensche’s  Cape  School  of 
Art,  the  “kind  of  impact  in  the  stark 
simplicity  of  his  present  students’  still  life 
studies. ..is  not  unlike  the  effect  of  a Kline 
abstraction.’’ 

Time  and  again  a simple  square  or 
rectangle  occupies  Kline’s  picture  space.  Its 
sources,  already  multiple— Mondrian  and 
Malevich,  Albers  and  Hofmann,  perhaps;  - 
doors,  chair  backs,  baseball  diamonds, 
football  fields,  and  the  simple  demarcartion 
of  a pictorial  field— may  be  expanded  here  by 
another— a brick— and  no  one  would  find  it 
more  amusing  than  Kline  himself,  who 
adored  Krazy  Kat,  to  see  the  brick  thrown 
into  the  picture  again  in  this  way.  In 
“Scudera”  (1961 ),  his  last  picture,  such  a 
form  floats  dramatically  heavenward  in  a 
richly  colored  field  of  deep  blues  and  reds 
like  an  abstract  Ascension.  Both  versions  of 
“Henry  H”  painted  in  1959-60  feature  large 
vertical  rectangular  units,  fully  worked  out  as 
color,  filling  the  field  into  which  they  are 
locked  by  “H”  structures.  “Sawyer”  and 
“King  Oliver,”  also  associated  by  title  with 
Provincetown,  have  similar  compositions. 
Though  formed  very  differently, 
“Provincetown  II”  (1959),  with  its  dark  blues 
and  grassy  greens,  and  “Orleans”  (1958), 
with  its  bony  elbow  of  black  jutting  out  into  a 
sea  of  white,  relate  to  the  Cape  in  obvious 
coloristic  and  formal  ways,  as  well  as  by 
title. 

John  Frank,  Elise  Asher,  Stanley  Kunitz, 
Reggie  Cabral  and  others  have  stressed  how 
many  small  paintings  on  paper  and  collages 
they  saw  Kline  doing  in  the  Cottage  Street 
studio  in  those  last  two  years— 1960  and  1961 . 
They  feel  that  he  was  working  through  his 
problems  with  color  on  this  smaller  scale  so 
that  he  could  take  something  he  felt  sure 
about  to  the  canvas.  Frank  says  that  when 
Kline  was  about  to  go  out  for  the  evening  he 
would  go  through  the  studies,  stacking  up  the 
ones  he  wanted  to  keep  in  a little  pile.  “He 
was  looking  for  that  special  thing,  the  one 
that  worked,”  Frank  says.  “Some  of  them 
had  it  and  some  didn’t  and  the  ones  that 
didn’t  he  got  rid  of.  He  was  very  meticulous 
about  that.  He  did  destroy  a substantial 
amount  of  his  work.  He  was  looking  for  that 
little  piece  of  magic.” 

Though  he  always  had  huge  pieces  of 
double-sized  Belgian  linen  pinned  to  his 
painting  wall,  Fielding  Dawson  is  one  of  the 
few  to  see  him  working  on  a large  picture  in 
Provincetown.  Dawson,  who  was  a more  or 
less  continual  presence  in  Kline’s  life  after 
studying  with  him  in  July  1952  at  Black 
Mountain  College,  describes  him  doing  so  in 
his  Emotional  Memoir  of  Franz  Kline:  “In 
1959  and  1960  he  told  me  he  was  having 
trouble  covering  large  areas;  he  also  said  he 
couldn’t  seem  to  do  the  one  that  would  knock 
him  out.  Again  and  again,  in  Provincetown 
he  went  at  it,  and  a perfect  example  of  his 
going  at  it,  to  it,  and  into  it  happened  in  1960, 
in  a metaphor.”  Kline  was  struggling  with 
the  painting,  getting  nowhere,  when  he 
suddenly  noticed  a door  that  his  carpenter 
friend  Tom  Sawyer  had  built  in  the 
newly-renovated  studio.  Kline  changed  the 
picture  midstream,  later  naming  it 
“Sawyer.”  As  Dawson  describes,  the 
“saw-er’  ’ Sawyer’s  door  was  the  way  into  the 
painting,  once  Kline  saw  it  (“I  saw  yer”). 

One  might  add  to  this  mix  of  associations  the 
fact  that  Kenneth  Sawyer  wrote  the  essay  for 
the  catalogue  of  the  1960  Venice  Biennale, 
from  which  Kline  had  just  returned  as  co-first 
prizewinner  (with  Fautrier)  the  summer  he 
made  this  breakthrough.  Kline  relished  such 


punning  conflations  of  people  and  places 
when  titling.  “King  Oliver”  was 
undoubtedly  named  for  the  great  jazz 
trumpeter  as  well  as  for  Johnny  Oliver,  the 
next-door  neighbor  on  Cottage  Street  who 
was  his  all-around  handy  man,  caretaker  and 
drinking  buddy.  “Barefoot”  Graham,  a 
Robert  Mitchum-handsome,  hard-drinking 
writer  often  joined  these  two  on  the  row  of 
antique  rocking  chairs  in  front  of  the  TV  in 
Kline’s  living  room,  but  he  apparently  never 
achieved  immortalization  in  a picture  title. 
And  just  who  besides  Oliver  in  this  group  was 
responsible  for  painting  Kline’s 
newly-renovated  house  yellow  ochre  when 
Kline  had  only  asked  for  an  off-white  isn’t 
certain,  but  on  seeing  the  mustardy  result  the 
horrified  artist  said  he  hadn’t  wanted  it  that 
far  off,  and  quickly  paid  them  to  completely 
repaint  it  plain  white. 

Certainly  not  adverse  to  the  company  of 
artists,  Kline  enjoyed  dinners  at  the 
Bultmans’,  the  Vevers’  and  the  Howard 
Kanowitz’,  among  others,  often  staying  on 
into  the  wee  hours  sipping  his  beer  and 
telling  stories,  just  as  he  did  at  after-hours 
parties  up  in  Tascha-land.  He  never  seemed 
to  want  the  nights  to  end.  Stanley  Kunitz 
recalls  a typical  Kline  episode: 

It  was  when  we  were  still  in  the  middle  of  town 
at  Blanche  Lazzell’s  place.  Fifty-seven,  I believe  it 
was,  after  dinner,  about  ten  o’clock  or  eleven. 
There  was  a knock  at  the  door.  We  open  the  door 
and  there  is  Franz  toting  a case  of  beer,  and  a big 
fellow  loom  over  him  carrying  a case  of  beer. 

Franz  says  “Here.  Here’s  Charles  Olson.”  As  if 
to  say,  here,  he’s  yours.  Olson’s  a poet  and  we 
come  from  the  same  city,  Worcester,  and  we’re 
both  contemporaries,  but  we’d  never  met.  The 
two  of  them  were  loaded  and  Franz  was  in  rare 
form,  and  we’re  sitting  around  this  little  room, 
which  was  the  room  where  we  slept  too.  Both  of 
them  are  copious  beer  drinkers  and  Franz  is  going 
off  on  a riff  that  seems  endless.  This  monologue, 
which  went  on  for  hours  and  hours  until  dawn, 
was  consumed  with  one  story  that  had  to  do  with 
the  roofing  of  the  house  in  Pennsylvania  and  a 
baseball  team  and  a dog,  each  of  which  had 
something  to  do  with  the  other,  and  all  the  stories 
ran  into  each  other.  He’d  hardly  finish  one  when 
he’d  start  another  one,  and  you  never  knew 
whether  he  was  still  talking  about  the  dog  or 
about  the  roof,  but  it  was  the  same  endless  story  - 
and  it  was  hilarious!  And  he  thought  so  the  most. 
He  says,  “You  want  to  talk  about  poetry,  ’ ’ but  he 
never  let  us  talk.  He  had  the  floor  all  this  time. 
Meanwhile,  Charles  who  had  opened  his  mouth  at 
the  first  when  he  said  “Hello”  and  how  glad  he 
was  to  meet  me,  never  had  a chance  to  speak 
again.  The  night  wore  on  and  wore  on  and  around 
towards  dawn  Franz  was  still  spouting  forth  these 
anecdotes  of  his  childhood.  They  were  getting 
down  to  the  end  of  that  beer  and  Charles  had  to 
go  to  the  bathroom.  He  got  up  and  suddenly  his 


eyes  glazed  over  and  he  fell  flat  on  his  face,  on  the 
floor,  right  down  just  like  that,  and  Franz,  who 
was  in  the  middle  of  a story  didn’t  pause  for  a 
word.  He  finished  the  story,  got  up  from  his  chair, 
and  went  over  to  Charles  lying  face  down  on  the 
floor,  put  his  foot  on  his  neck  and  said,  “And  so 
another  Indian  bit  the  dust.” 

Kline’s  riffs  or  story  chains  might  go  on  for 
six  hours  or  longer,  each  sparked  by  an 
association  with  the  last,  but  often  ending 
where  he’d  begun  so  many  hours  before.  “It 
was  like  a collage,”  explains  Budd  Hopkins, 
“he’d  tell  a story  and  then  a piece  of  it  would 
turn  up  in  the  next  story.  He  would  glue 
together  all  these  crazy  fragments  of  jokes 
and  relate  them  back  to  the  joke  he’d  started 
the  evening  with,  and  they  just  got  funnier  as 
the  night  went  on.”  Trouble  was,  they  were 
next  to  impossible  to  recall  the  next  day. 

What  remained  was  a sense  of  warmth  and 
comraderie,  of  being  on  the  inside,  that  was  a 
little  like  being  loved.  And  in  return,  he  was 
loved. 

Kline  died  on  May  13th  1962.  He  had  been 
too  sick  that  year  to  make  his  customary  early 
spring  trip.  Hopkins  and  Herman  Somberg 
went  into  the  studio  at  Elizabeth  Zogbaum’s 
request  to  make  an  inventory  in  early  July. 
Hopkins  relates: 

We  came  in  and  there  was  the  absolute  sense 
that  no  one  had  been  there  since  the  fall.  He  had 
evidently  been  up  there  in  November.  The  studio 
was  set  up  to  paint,  as  if  he’d  just  stepped  out. 
There  was  no  sense  of  anything  packed  up  or  put 
away.  He  had  some  blank  canvases  tacked  up  on 
two  different  painting  walls.  There  was  paint 
which  had  dried  up  in  some  open  pans,  brushes 
sticking  in  the  paint.  There  were  a couple  of 
stacks  of  drawings,  some  finished,  some 
unfinished  on  the  table  which  we  listed  for  Betsy 
and  numbered  in  pencil  on  the  back.  Franz’s 
bathrobe  was  hanging  up  on  a nail  near  the  bed, 
which  was  unmade,  the  covers  thrown  back,  and 
there  were  bedroom  slippers  next  to  the  bed.  I 
remember  in  the  bathrobe  pocket  or  in  a pair  of 
pants  he  had  hanging  next  to  the  bathrobe,  there 
were  some  bills  from  Land’s  End.  The  absolute 
sense  of  it  was,  not  of  somebody  having  gone 
away  for  the  season  and  closed  up  the  house,  but 
of  somebody  who  was  going  to  be  back  in  a half  an 
hour  to  resume  work.  That  was  what  was  so 
touching  about  it.  There  was  an  ash  tray  next  to 
the  bed  with  cigarette  butts  in  it  and  on  the  wan 
nearby  he  had  a little  self-portrait,  an  early 
drawing,  plainly  framed.  Everything  had  the 
sense  that  he  had  just  strolled  out  of  the  studio 
and  simply  disappeared.  The  implication  was 
somehow  an  ongoing  thing,  not  an  end  to 
anything. 

April  Kingsley  is  an  art  critic,  independent 
curator,  and  art  historian  who  lives  in  New 
York  and  summers  in  Wellfleet.  This  is  the 
first  published  excerpt  from  her  forthcoming 
book  on  Franz  Kline. 
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Who  Are  The  New  Artists 
Of  Provincetown  And 
What  Are  They  Thinking? 


by  Chris  Busa 

We  struggled  with  the  words  “new,” 
“young,”  “emerging.”  The  new  editors  of  a 
new  publication,  Provincetown  Arts,  sent 
questionnaires  to  over  40  young  artists.  Ellen 
O’Donnell,  director  of  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  & Museum,  helped  us  choose  the 
artists  for  our  survey.  We  began  with  a list  of 
local  artists  who  had  submitted  work  to  the 
Art  Association’s  annual  Young  Artists 
Show,  “young”  being  defined  as  under  40 
years  of  age.  We  are  not  so  sure  this  term 
“young”  is  a matter  of  simple  chronology,  a 
collection  of  years,  not  too  many,  not  too  few. 
Is  “emerging”  a better  term  for  the  group  of 
artists  we  sought?  By  “new”  did  we  mean 
simply  the  opposite  of  “established”? 

We  really  do  not  know.  One  of  the  things 
that  one  of  the  editors  knew  is  that  the 
condition  of  “not  knowing”  is  basic  to  the 
creative  process.  The  other  editor,  who  would 
not  say  so  in  words,  agreed  that  it  was  useful 
for  a painter  to  be  in  the  dark  but  he  did  not 
know  if  it  was  necessary.  He  communicated 
his  feelings  through  facial  expressions  made 
during  editorial  meetings.  We  decided 
against  manifestos  that  sounded  like  bullets 
hitting  shovels: 

<W— «£>  We  recognize  that  the  most  basic  fact 
about  an  art  colony  is  that  it  is  located 
away  from  the  city.  We  are  not  the  city. 

c>  We  value  the  conversational  tone  of 
artist  speaking  to  artist  about  their 
work,  discussing  intimate  questions 
such  as,  “Is  your  muse  male  or 
female?” 


it-  \Mo  know  that  the  difference  between 
the  winter  and  the  summer  is  that  the 
winter  is  colder,  grayer. 

We  want  to  focus  on  issues,  not 
personalities.  We  want  to  be  inductive.  Of 
the  40-plus  letters  we  sent,  19  were  returned 
by  these  artists:  Susan  Baker,  Don  Beal, 
Grace  Consoli,  Bradley  Dehner,  Tina  Dickey, 
Vico  Fabbris,  Ron  Fowler,  Lois  Griffel, 
Khristine  Hopkins,  Lucinda  Johnson,  Peter 
Macara,  Denise  Minter,  Jim  Peters,  Michael 
Rogovsky,  Paul  Schneider,  Victoria  Stoll, 
Vicky  Tomayko,  Bert  Yarborough,  and  one 
“Anonymous.”  Hardly  scientific,  hardly 
deep,  this  little  survey  of  answers  hopefully 
contains  the  embryonic  issues  that  will  be 
explored  in  forthcoming  publications  of 
Provincetown  Arts.  For  now,  here  is  a 
sampling  of  the  range  of  response. 

1 .  What  attracted  you  to  Provincetown? 
Did  you  come  to  study  with  someone?  Did 
you  come  on  a fellowship?  Was  the  physical 
beauty  a factor? 

Tina  Dickey  I was  raised  on  the  Cape  and 
lived  here  off  and  on  since  I was  a small 
child.  The  natural  surroundings,  the  minds 
the  Cape  gathers,  have  been  a pervasive 
influence.  I have  attempted  to  move  away 
many  times,  but  I found  that  the  light 
everywhere  else  stunk  — not  so  much  in 
terms  of  painting  the  light,  but  I always  had 
the  irritating  sense  that  nothing  anywhere 
else  looked  quite  right.  Then  I realized  that 
“Cape  Light”  was  what  I thought  light 
everywhere  should  be.  “Cape  Light”  to  me 
means  normal  light,  light  as  it  should  be.  On 
the  mainland  there  would  be  an  occasional 


brilliantly  clear  day  — and  on  those  days  I’d 
always  be  a hair’s  breadth  from  packing  my 
bags  and  coming  back.  The  clarity  of  light 
would  remind  me  of  what  I was  missing. 

Lois  Griffel  I came  to  Provincetown  to 
make  my  living  doing  pastel  portraits  on 
Commercial  Street. 

Denise  Minter  I came  to  Provincetown  as  a 
painting  fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 
The  fellowship  is  such  a generous  one:  seven 
months  of  free  studio/  living  space  and  a 
monthly  stipend.  I might  have  gone 
anywhere  for  that.  Luckily,  I came  here  to  the 
serenity,  seals  and  seagulls. 

Victoria  Stoll  Since  childhood  I dreamed  of 
spending  a winter  on  the  Cape.  The  beauty, 
isolation  and  openness  of  the  community 
attracted  me. 

Peter  Macara  I was  born  here.  The 
physical  beauty  and  quality  of  life  keeps  me 
here. 

Paul  Schneider  I came  here  originally  for 
business  and  not  art. 

Jim  Peters  Have  been  coming  to 
Provincetown  all  my  life.  Because  of 
quirkiness,  villageness  and  ocean/dunes. 
Came  here  to  live  year-round  after  receiving 
a FAWC  fellowship. 

2.  Do  you  live  here  year-round?  Do  you  feel 
isolated  in  the  winter?  Is  that  isolation 
positive  or  negative? 

Denise  Minter  During  the  winter  I was 
surrounded  by  nine  other  visual  artists  and 
ten  writers  who  were  all  FAWC  fellows,  plus 
all  the  former  fellows  who  have  stayed  in 
Provincetown.  That’s  hardly  isolation. 

FAWC  has  a free  visiting  artist  program 
open  to  the  public.  Nearly  every  weekend  an 
artist  or  writer  would  give  a reading  or  slide 
show,  exchange  ideas  and  look  at  the 
Fellows’  work.  There  is  a solitude  here, 
except  for  the  sound  of  table  saws,  hammers, 
electric  typewriters.  It  was  the  sound  of  work 
getting  done. 

Bradley  Dehner  Actually,  I feel  more 
isolated  in  the  summer,  because  I’m  working 
more  for  money  and  have  less  time  to  see 
friends  and  no  time  to  paint. 

Khristine  Hopkins  I feel  as  if  the  winter  is 
when  I live  in  a “real”  place  and  that  is  when 
I am  most  productive.  The  carnival  aspect  of 
the  summer  makes  me  feel  out  of  touch  with 
myself  and  my  work. 

Paul  Schneider  I don’t  feel  isolated,  I feel 
lucky.  Most  people  have  to  travel  to 
experience  two  totally  different  places.  Here 
a cosmopolitan  scene  is  served  up  to  you 
every  summer,  when  the  city  comes  to  the 
country. 

Tina  Dickey  In  winter,  there  is  the  obvious 
lack  of  people  and  lack  of  money  to  leave.  In 
summer,  the  lack  of  time  to  see  people.  In 
summer  there  are  more  shows  to  see,  in 
winter  more  time  to  visit  studios.  Now  that  I 
have  a sense  of  what  I’m  doing,  I see  winter 
as  a golden  opportunity  for  concentration. 

Susan  Baker  I see  isolation  as  a great  gift. 


3.  Who  are  the  peers  you  most  respect? 
What  did  you  learn  from  them?  Have  you 
engaged  in  any  collaborative  efforts  with 
fellow  artists? 

The  following  names  were  mentioned:  Liz 
Await,  Paul  Bowen,  Linda  Day,  Ellen 
Driscoll,  Rachel  Giese,  Jim  Hansen,  Lucinda 
Johnson,  Jean  Kent,  Myriam  Laplante, 
Susan  Lyman,  Susan  Maranek,  Jennie 
McDade,  Denise  Minter,  Gary  Mitchell, 
Hilda  Neily,  Ray  Nolin,  Jim  Peters,  Allegra 
Printz,  James  Rielly,  Michael  Rogovsky, 
Marian  Roth,  Ron  Sloan,  Richard  Smith, 
Victoria  Stoll,  Keith  Strahan,  Vicky 
Tomayko,  David  Wheeler.  The  most 
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frequently  mentioned  artists  of  this  group 
were  Paul  Bowen  and  Jim  Peters. 

The  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  dominated  the 
responses  about  collaboration:  “We  support 
and  criticize  each  other’s  work.  We  party. 
Some  of  us  formed  a co-op  gallery.’’  (Victoria 
Stoll)  “I  collaborated  with  Victoria  Stoll  to 
start  the  Annex  Gallery.  The  visual  artists  at 
FAWC  made  a catalogue  of  our  work,  raising 
money  through  group  art  shows  and  sales.  ’ ’ 
(Denise  Minter)  “Also  important  to  me  has 
been  the  interchange  between  artists  and 
writers.’’  (Lucinda  Johnson) 

4.  Who  were  your  mentors? 

These  names  were  cited:  Fritz  Bultman, 
Jim  Forsberg,  Jon  Friedman,  Mary  Hackett, 
Henry  Hensche,  Hans  Hofmann,  Jackson 
Lambert,  Paul  Resika,  Sal  Scarpitta,  David 
Smith,  Myron  Stout,  Wayne  Thiebaud, 

Selina  Trieff,  Jack  Tworkov,  Tony  Vevers. 

A few  artists  commented:  “No  mentors.  I 
wish  I had  some  women  artist/ healer 
mentors.’’  (Victoria  Stoll)  “My  greatest 
mentor  is  Henry  Hensche.  I am  inspired  by 
his  artistic  philosophy  and  by  his  dedication 
to  his  teacher,  Charles  Hawthorne.’’  (Lois 
Griffel) 

5.  Do  you  draw  upon  the  Provincetown 
artistic  legacy? 

Jim  Peters  I am  just  learning/viewing 
work  of  these  artists.  Their 
“resourcefulness”  is  important  to  me,  not 
necessarily  their  images  or  methods. 

Denise  Minter  I draw  upon  the 
Provincetown  legacy  with  graphite  and 
rhoplex. 

Vicky  Tomayko  I feel  that  art  “exists” 
only  in  an  historical  sense,  so  perhaps  it  is 
important  to  be  where  others  have  paved  the 
way. 

Michael  Rogovsky  Provincetown  has  its 
place  in  the  history  of  art.  The  artist  living 
here  now  has  to  deal  with  the  present. 

Paul  Schneider  Visual  input,  subliminally 
stored,  sometimes  for  many  years,  will  come 
out  in  my  work. 

Peter  Macara  I am  part  of  that  legacy, 
aren’t  you? 

Bert  Yarborough  Simply  by  having  lived  in 
Provincetown  and  having  been  lucky  enough 
to  form  friendships  with  many  Provincetown 
artists,  I have  been  able  to  connect  with  that 
tradition. 

Tina  Dickey  Surprisingly,  people 
elsewhere  know  more  about  Provincetown ’s 
stature  than  what  is  discussed  locally. 

Don  Beal  To  some  people  the  legacy 
validates  my  moving  here. 

Lois  Griffel  The  Charles  Hawthorne  legacy 
— the  dedication  to  the  Cape  light,  and  the 
study  of  light  and  color  as  it  appears  in 
nature. 

6.  Have  you  had  access  to  artists  of 
different  ages  and  stature  in  the  community? 

Paul  Schneider  Yes,  through  the 
Beachcombers,  which  began  way  back  in 
1916  as  an  exchange  forum  for  artists. 

Anonymous  Not  really.  I find  the  summer 
artists  stick  together,  just  as  the  year-round 
artists  do. 

Victoria  Stoll  I’m  sort  of  a recluse  type. 

Denise  Minter  It’s  a small  town  and  easy 
to  meet  other  artists  at  exhibitions  and 
openings. 

Lucinda  Johnson  Many  of  the  older 
established  artists  are  too  quick  to  dismiss 
the  younger  artists  without  really  taking  the 
time  to  look  at  their  work. 

Vicky  Tomakyo  It  is  wonderful  to  be 
around  people  of  all  ages  who  make  things. 

7.  Has  Provincetown  provided  you  with 
connections  and  exposure  beyond 
Provincetown? 

Vicky  Tomayko  I ’ve  sold  more  work  here 
than  elsewhere  and  seen  more  artists  from 
varied  places. 

Ron  Fowler  I lived  in  New  York  for  eight 
years.  I brought  connections  with  the  New 
York  art  world  with  me  when  I came  to 
Provincetown. 

Tina  Dickey  On  my  bunglings  about 
finding  connections,  it  was  alway  former 
Provincetowners  that  were  most  helpful. 

Paul  Schneider  I ’ve  met  painters  and 
sculptors  from  many  other  places  because 
they  came  to  Provincetown  in  the  summer. 


Peter  Macara  In  New  York  there  are  many 
who  respond  favorably  to  my  making 
reference  to  Provincetown. 

Lucinda  Johnson  I think  any  artist  who 
lives  out  here  still  has  to  make  the  effort  to 
bring  his  or  her  work  outside  the  area  rather 
than  expect  things  to  happen  by  just  showing 
work  in  Provincetown. 

8.  How  is  working  in  Provincetown 
different  from  working  elsewhere? 

Victoria  Stoll  I had  been  working  in  Detroit 
for  several  years  — I feel  safe  here. 

Vicky  Tomayko  For  the  first  time  I have 
had  no  problem  with  an  outlet  for  my  work. 

Lucinda  Johnson  There  is  definitely  a good 
support  system  from  other  artists.  There  is 
also  a large  community  of  non-artists  who  are 
supportive  and  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  arts  to  the  community  as  a whole. 

Michael  Rogovsky  There  is  a sustaining 
atmostphere  here  that  what  I’m  doing  is 
worthy  of  respect. 

Vico  Fabbris  It’s  no  different  here. 

Lois  Griffel  One  must  be  very 
self-motivated  here.  Isolation  only  works  for 
those  who  are  dedicated  to  their  work. 

Paul  Schneider  You  get  more  sand  in  your 
shoes  and  less  culture. 

Bert  Yarborough  The  intimacy  means  that 
everyone  knows  what  everyone  else  is 
working  on  and  working  through.  You  also 
have  in  Provincetown  two  radically  different 
environments:  the  “mini-wilderness”  of  the 
dunes  and  back  shore,  and  the  two-seasoned 
urban  village  feel  of  the  town.  There  is  no 
other  place  like  it  that  I have  found. 

Denise  Minter  I felt  a great  deal  of  respect 
and  tolerance  in  town  for  artists  as  I walked 
around  covered  with  paint  all  winter. 

Jim  Peters  It  is  good  to  work  here  without 
people  and  media  interference. 

9.  Is  there  a “spirit  of  place”  in 
Provincetown?  Can  you  say  for  yourself  what 
that  is? 

Grace  Consoli  For  me,  a sense  of  “home.” 

Lucinda  Johnson  A feeling  of  belonging 
here.  Such  a sense  of  history  behind  the  place 
that  one  feels  legitimate. 

Denise  Minter  I loved  walking  the  beaches 
all  winter.  Many  of  us  collected  wood  and 
other  objects  that  we  used  in  making  art. 

Even  now,  if  a group  of  us  are  walking  and 
see  a particular  piece  in  the  dunes,  someone 
will  shout,  “Oh,  that’s  perfect  for  Paul 
Bowen,  or  for  Jim  Hansen,”  and  we’ll  take  it 
back  to  the  studio.  Whenever  I see  a big 
chunk  of  styrofoam,  I think  of  bringing  it 
home  for  Keith  Strahan.  Certain  things  just 
cry  out  to  be  taken  home  and  used. 

Ron  Fowler  It’s  a tired  cliche,  but  the 
light!  I’m  occasionally  unhappy  here,  and  I 
think,  “What  a beautiful  place  to  be 
miserable!” 

Anonymous  Ask  a poet. 

Bradley  Dehner  The  town  is  actually  the 
end  and  the  beginning  of  a spiral.  All  ancient 
and  modern  spiritual  philosophies  are  based 
on  life  energy  moving  in  a spiral.  People 
come  here  to  be  transformed,  spiritually  and 
sexually. 

Lois  Griffel  I think  the  spirit  of 
Provincetown  is  the  artistic  heritage. 

Michael  Rogovsky  It’s  a summer  resort  for 
established  artists,  and  more  truly  a winter 
art  colony  because  year-round  artists  do  their 
work  off-season. 

Jim  Peters  I am  fascinated  by  the  scale  of 
the  dunes  and  sea,  and  the  architecture  or 
lack  thereof. 

Tina  Dickey  I have  a sense,  in  an  almost 
visionary  way,  of  passing  through  layers  of 
history  here.  There’s  a presence  as  if  all  the 
changes  the  town  has  been  through  are  still 
occuring  — the  whaling  days,  Hawthorne, 
Hofmann,  the  Sun  Gallery,  the  60’s  the  disco 
70’s.  I have  a sense  of  what  I call  “the  Poem 
that  is  Provincetown,”  a pattern  repeating 
itself  in  cyclic  stanzas  over  time,  from  ghost 
town  to  prosperous  center.  There  is  a 
ruthlessness  of  gossip  and  lies,  of  economic 
difficulty,  cultural  isolation,  and  the  more 
furious  moods  of  sea  and  wind.  This  leads  to 
an  existential  sense  of  place  — nothing  else 
matters,  and  nothing  one  “is”  anywhere  else 
matters. 
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Paul  Bowen 
“Navigator’s  Widow” 


10.  Is  there  an  esthetic,  sensibility  or  style 
evolving  or  jelling  in  Provincetown  among 
the  young  artists? 

Victoria  Stoll  I feel  connected  to  a group 
whose  work  is  expressionistic,  feminist, 
humanistic  and  raw.  A growing  number  of 
artists  focus  on  art  that  heals  the  self  and  the 
planet,  invokes  wholeness,  and  celebrates 
the  male/female  polarity. 

Michael  Rogovsky  The  artists  who  are 
authentic  stand  out.  There  is  a 
“neo-expressionist”  style  from  FAWC,  but  I 
don’t  know  how  authentic  it  is. 

Peter  Macara  There  is  no  one  focus. 
Generally,  there  seems  to  be  a color  sense 
among  painters  here  which  seems  missing 
in  the  art  I see  from  the  cities. 

Bert  Yarborough  Art  in  Provincetown  is  a 
reflection  of  the  same  style  being  produced 
on  the  East  Coast  — no  more,  no  less. 

Paul  Schneider  Style  is  the  ghost  of 
yourself  reflected  in  a mirror.  I used  to  think 
Provincetown  Funk  was  a common  style,  but 
I’m  not  so  sure  anymore. 

Anonymous  I’d  like  to  say  I don’t  like  the 
expression  “emerging  artist.”  I think  it’s 
patronizing  and  uses  the  standard  of 
commercial  success  to  measure  us.  When  are 
we  real  artists?  A person  knows  when  she  or 
he  is  an  artist  even  though  they  may  never 
sell  and  you  may  not  have  seen  their  work  in 
NYC. 

Grace  Consoli  Provincetown  reflects 
what’s  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  art  world  — 
it’s  in  close  synchrony  with  it,  because  artists 
here  largely  come  from  the  outside  anyway. 
They  may  choose  to  live/ work  here  but 
eventually  they  must  leave  to  keep  ideas 
fresh. 

Jim  Peters  Many  Provincetown  artists 
seem  to  be  involved  in  additive/construction 
type  work.  Paintings  as  objects  or  paintings 
with  objects  are  more  relevant  to  me  than 
painting  as  illusion.  Provincetown  is  on  the 
edge  of  “raw”  nature  — objects,  manmade 
or  natural  are  strewn  all  about  — 
“weathered”  by  nature.  These  objects  (a 
stick,  bone,  house)  impress  one  with  their 
beauty.  Some  artists  just  take  those  objects 
and  make  art  with  them,  others  make  art 
that  “feels”  like  those  objects.  It  is  that 
Yankee  resourcefulness  — using  what  is 
around  you  — often  put  together  in  a 
raw/crudish  yet  functional  way  (like  dune 
shacks  or  fishing  boat  rigs).  It  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  slick  objects  that  come  in 
from  NYC  — the  same  Haring  prints, 
Longo’s,  etc.  The  year-round  artists  possess 
this  crude  yet  honed,  well-worked, 
humanized  attitude,  perhaps  because  of  their 
winter  experience. 
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COURTESY  OF  BAYER  FINE  ARTS 


EXHIBITIONS 


Annex  Gallery 

“The  Elements’’ 

August  22— Sept.  2 

The  theme  of  the  Elements  is 
vigorously  explored  by  Denise 
Minter,  Lisette  Gagne  and  Victoria 
Stoll.  Their  paintings  investigate 
the  figure  in  relationship  to  Earth, 
Water,  Air,  Fire  and  Ether.  The 
artists  share  in  a fierce 
romanticism  — a vision  of 
empowering  the  female  forces  on 
the  planet  once  again. 

The  work  originates  from  a need 
to  achieve  Creative  Power,  rather 
than  be  merely  Beautiful.  This 
activity  requires  courage  and 
action  — a willingness  to  embrace 
life’s  many  deaths  and  births  — to 
leap  into  the  unknown  area  beyond 
the  rectangle  and  its  deep-rooted 
symbolic  limitation. 

This  installation  of  paintings, 
drawings  directly  on  the  wall,  and 
objects,  fills  the  senses  and  mind 
with  challenging  information. 

Denise  Minter’s  raw  paintings  of 
goddess  figures  and  artifacts  are 
aggressive  celebrations  of  earthly 
sensuality.  They  shout,  “Live! ’’  A 
simplicity  in  composition  balances 
the  intense  use  of  color  and 
brushmark.  The  works  are  playful 
and  humorous  — especially  the 
group  of  monoprints  that  satirize 
the  sexual/romantic  relationships 
between  male  and  female.  Her 
“Virgin,”  an  earthy  red  and  yellow 
nude,  speaks  of  ripe  sensuality, 
waiting  (not  patiently)  to  be 
released.  She  is  tenuously  rooted  in 
the  fleshy  earth  and  surrounded  by 
Artemis’  green  forest.  She  is 
limbless;  the  energy  here  is 
focused  in  the  torso  — in  the  part 
that  is  most  female.  She  is  just 
barely  contained  within  the 
rectangle  and  is  crowned  with  five 
Goddess  symbols. 

Lisette  Gagne  says  of  her 
paintings,  “Sensuality  is  important 
for  jelling  the  emotional  influences 
of  these  subjects  into  something 
tangible  while  abstracted."  Her 
subjects  are  women  derived  from 
mythological  and  religious 
symbols.  Her  works  closely  relate 
to  German  Expfessionism  and 
Symbolist  paintings,  yet  are 
contemporary  in  feeling.  Her 
figures  become  the  essence  of  the 
natural  elements,  especially  that  of 
fire  or  kundalini  energy.  Her 
women  are  feline  and  angular, 
highly  sexual  and  wild.  They 
activate  the  space  with  animalistic 
dance  and  ritualistic  gestures. 
Other  paintings  are  more  lyrical 


and  quiet  invocations  of  mother 
and  child. 

Victoria  Stoll’s  large  Vestal 
Warrior  Shields  investigate  the 
woman,  not  as  Goddess,  but  a 
seeker  of  Truth  (Warrior),  active 
within  the  natural  elements  — 
environments  that  verge  on  chaos 
and  destruction.  The  subject  is 
confronted  with  paths  (of  action 
and  attitude)  and  must  work  with 
life.  There  is  a psychological 
tension,  a feeling  of  “dis-ease”  as 
well  as  determination  in  these 
paintings.  They  are  about  woman 
as  healer,  spiritual  student/ 
teacher,  woman  as  source  of 
incredible  power.  In  “Choosing 
Paths/Labyrinth,”  the  solitary 
figure  emerges  from  the  lowest  and 
most  condensed  part  of  a funnel 
shape.  She  contemplates  two  paths 

— a cool  straight  stream  flanked  by 
pink  beach  that  leads  to  a turbulent 
ocean  (the  unconscious)  or  into  a 
dark  labyrinth  that  offers  madness 
and  magic  walled  garden  at  its 
heart.  The  color  use  is  eccentric 
and  intense,  often  acid,  and  the 
paint  application  is  at  times  soft,  at 
times  agitated.  This  painting 
speaks  of  innocence  and  knowledge 

— our  return  to  the  Source. 

The  Annex  Gallery,  a 
co-operative  alternative  exhibition 
space,  was  founded  and  organized 
by  Victoria  Stoll  and  Denise 
Minter.  Its  members  are  former 
Visual  Fellows  from  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center:  Susan  Lyman, 
Lucinda  Johnson,  Vicky  Tamayko, 
Jim  Peters,  Susan  Baker,  and 
Keith  Strahan.  The  spirit  and 
sensibilities  evident  here  are  not 
unlike  that  of  the  new  arts  scene  in 
the  East  Village. 

Bayer  Fine  Arts 

“Works  On  Paper” 

An  exhibition  of  contemporary 
works  on  paper  at  Bayer  Fine  Arts 
proved  two  things:  the  figure  is 
currently  the  most  important  issue 
for  working  artists,  and  the  means 
of  addressing  the  figure  are  as 
varied  as  ever.  What 
commonalities  do  arise  with  careful 
viewing  of  the  show  concern  the 
artists’  willingness  to  draw  freely 
on  the  past  and  to  display  their 
virtuosity  in  handling  materials. 

Mimmo  Paladino,  Myriam 
Laplante,  and  Sandro  Chia  present 
archetypes  of  classical  figuration 
and  architecture.  Their 
expressionistic  handling,  however, 
imposes  an  at-odds  order  on  the 
existing  one,  and  brings  a decidely 
Baroque  tension  to  the  works.  In 
fact,  the  drawing  style  threatens  to 


upset  the  stability  of  the  classical 
buildings  it  depicts.  The  resolution 
of  these  juxtapositions  and  the 
virtuosity  of  the  solutions  make  the 
three  works  succeed. 

The  references  and  points  of 
departure  for  the  other  artists 
represented  (there  are  twenty 
exhibited)  are  often  more  abstruse 
and  more  subtle.  Carl 
Apfelschnitt’s  frenzied  line 
contains  and  binds  a figure  like 
Egyptian  mummy-cloth.  James 
Rielly’s  dark  monoprint  recalls  the 
early  woodcuts  of  the  Dresden 
Expressionists,  while  its  surreal 
image  evokes  a still  from  Bunuel 
and  Dali’s  Un  Chien  Andalou. 

Enzo  Cucchi’s  lament  for  Vitebsk, 
the  Russian  Avant-Garde's 
disastrous  “utopian”  city,  is  rich 
with  allusions  to  failed  visions  and 
hope.  Jean  Michel  Basquiat’s 
nervous,  untrained  line  brings  to 
mind  the  “Art  Brut”  of  Dubuffet 
and  the  “art  of  the  insane”  of  the 
1950s.  Each  of  these  works  begins 
with  such  historic  references  and 
each  is  resolved  with  new  masterly 
techniques. 

The  most  striking  of  such 
historical  reuses  occurs  in  a work 
by  Denise  Minter,  “From  Her  to 
Eternity.”  Appropriating  the 
image-layering  technique  seen  in 
the  recent  art  of  David  Salle  and 
Julian  Schnabel  (but  with  none  of 
the  cold  negativity  of 
“appropriators”  like  Sherrie 
Levine  or  Gretchen  Bender), 

Minter  creates  an  important  new 
use  for  the  technique.  Over  a dark 
landscape  with  figures,  she 
imposes  a layer  of  four  contour- 
drawn  figures.  These  ghost-like 
outlines  are  four  ancient  goddesses 
and  they  do  not  remain  an 
irreducibly  separate  layer  of 
information.  Instead,  they  read  as 
the  apparitions  of  — the  guiding 
presence  for  — the  figures  in  the 
nightscape,  who  pay  homage  and 
sacrifice  to  them.  The  layers 
function  in  a single,  albeit 
preternatural,  space.  It  is  a highly 
inventive  reuse  of  the  means,  and 
makes  for  a very  successful 
multi-layered  work. 

“Works  on  Paper”  is  a timely 
exhibition,  focusing  on  a material 
which  has  become  an  oft-favored 
and  important  ground/support  in 
contemporary  art.  The  works  are  of 
many  varieties,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  figure,  history,  and  the  mastery 
of  technique  are  important 
concerns  for  artists  working  today. 

Donald  Bacigalupi 


Eva  de  Nagy  Gallery 

Eva  DeNagy,  Hungarian  born 
American  artist  is  the  artist- 
daughter  of  an  artist-father.  She 
derived  much  of  her  basic  training 
from  her  father.  She  then 
continued  her  studies  under  Henry 
Van  Hallen  and  Alfred  Bastian, 
outstanding  Belgian  artists  at  the 
Academia  Royale  Des  Beaux-Arts 
de  Bruxelles,  Belgium,  where  she 
was  the  recipient  of  several  first 
prizes. 

Miss  DeNagy  is  a realistic 
painter,  but  combines  her 
academic  training  with  modern 
concepts.  In  spite  of  the  modern 
approach  in  her  paintings,  the 
onlooker  can  find  his  own 
explanations  without  an  interpreter 
and  still  have  in  his  mind  sufficient 
room  for  expansive  exploration. 

Due  to  her  unique  technique  and 
interpretation  which  are 
completely  her  own,  she  refuses  to 
place  herself  into  any  given  school, 
but  calls  her  art  “Symbolic 
Realism.” 

She  participated  abroad  and  also 
in  this  country  in  numerous 
one-person  and  nationwide  juried 
shows;  including  the  Jersey  City 
Museum,  the  Montclair  Museum, 
and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston.  Also  at  the  United  States 
Trust  Company,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Carnegie 
International  Center,  Seton  Hall 
University,  and  at  the  National 
Arts  Club  Gallery.  She  exhibited 
with  the  Morris  County,  Audaban, 
Knickerbocker,  and  the 
Provincetown  Art  Associations. 
Also  with  the  Painters  and 
Sculptors  Society  of  New  Jersey, 
American  Artists  Professional 
League,  The  Catherine  Lori  I lard 
Wolf  Art  Club  and  the  American 
Art  Society.  By  invitation  she 
exhibited  at  the  Ecclesiasical 
Crafts  exhibit,  sponsored  by  the 
Church  Architectural  Guild  of 
America. 

Her  painting  “Condemned”  was 
in  the  West  '80  “Art  And  The 
Law”  Traveling  Exhibit,  Minesota 
Museum  of  Art  Saint  Paul, 
Minesota. 

Among  her  various  awards  she 
has  received  the  Bronze  Medal  and 
a Grumbacher  Award  in  New 
Jersey  State  Shows  at  Seton  Hall. 
Also  won  awards  at  the  Morris 
County  Art  Association  exhibit,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Medical 
Convention  exhibits  and  at  the 
American  Art  Festival  at  Nags 
Head,  North  Carolina. 
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James  Hansen 
Untitled,  1985 


Vicky  Tamayko 
“Thinking  of  You,”  1985 


Jonathan  Talbot  1984 


“View  From  The  Customs  House,” 


East  End  Gallery 

James  Hansen 
Aug.  9-22 

James  Hansen’s  paintings  and 
constructions,  rooted  in  primitive 
and  religious  cultures  of  the  past, 
reflect  a lifelong  fascination  with 
the  art  of  ancient  civilizations  and  a 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of 
children’s  drawings. 

Hansen’s  repertory  of  imagery 
(musicians,  dancing  figures, 
double-headed  men  and  assorted 
religious  icons)  suggests  playful 
bacchanalian  rituals.  The  exotic 
and  mysterious  take  root  as  totems 
in  Hansen’s  work.  The  cross 
appears  in  different  forms  in  both 
his  paintings  and  sculpture,  as  the 
pagans  used  it  centuries  before 
Christ.  Wooden  screens  are 
transformed  into  objects  of 
devotion  covered  with  images  of 
spotted  cats,  fishermen,  flying 
fish,  sun  goddesses  and  sinuous 
mermaids. 

Hansen’s  work  is  influenced  by 
his  surroundings.  While  the  city 
continually  fuels  his  need  to 
create  significant  work, 
Provincetown  remains  at  the  heart 
of  much  of  his  inspiration. 

Although  paintings  continue  to 
be  the  mainstay  of  his  winter 
activity  in  the  city,  the  beaches  of 
Cape  Cod  provide  the  foundation 
for  his  sculpture.  These 
constructions  have  emerged  from 
Hansen’s  dune  walks  where 
weathered  pieces  of  wood  and 
assorted  objects  continually  wash 
ashore.  This  is  the  raw  material 
that  fuels  his  spirit.  A branch  will 
become  a striped  snake,  the  arm  of 
a shovel  may  become  the  eyes  on  a 
face,  while  an  oar  might  be 
transformed  into  a tall  figure. 

The  thought  process  exists  only 
during  the  making  of  a piece.  Each 
found  object  will  take  on  a new 
character  for  that  one  moment  and 
thus  become  a part  of  both  painting 
and  sculpture,  giving  that 
particular  piece  a sense  of 
immediacy.  When  this  happens 
these  objects  leave  the  isolation  of 
the  beach  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  Hansen’s  figurative 
language.  By  drawing  upon 
religious  and  artistic  sources 
rooted  in  both  primitive  and 
contemporary  culture,  James 
Hansen  invests  his  art  with 
complex,  many-layered  meanings. 
He  depicts  the  struggle  between 
faith  and  fear,  love  and  hate,  good 
and  evil. 

Upcoming  shows  at  the  East  End 
Gallery  will  include  works  by  Jean 
Michel  Basquiat,  James  Brown, 
Georg  Baselitz,  Francesco 
Clemente,  and  David  Salle. 


Hudson  D. 

Walker  Gallery 

“Not  Flat”  August  18  - Sept.  8 

An  expansive  range  of  aesthetic 
and  conceptual  sensibilities  are 
evident  in  this  sculpture  show.  The 
works  by  former  Visual  Fellows  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  include 
the  traditional  sculpture  on 
pedestal,  installations  of  found  and 
altered  natural  objects,  drawings  in 
space  and  works  that  defy  the 
artificial  separation  between 
painting  and  sculpture.  From 
minimal  to  highly  personal,  these 
works  breath  in  the  open  space  of 
the  Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery. 

Susan  Lyman’s  large  line 
drawings  in  space  are  made  of  local 
bittersweet  vine  and  oil  paint. 

Their  genesis  is  from  a series  of 
drawings  of  interweaving  pairs  of 
attenuated  , figure-like  structures 
that  suggest  the  frenzy  of  dancing 
or  mating.  She  has  maintained  the 
spirited  anthropomorphic  gestures 
inherent  in  the  vine,  while 
structuring  the  shapes  with  angles, 
straight  lines  and  elegant  joints. 
Color  is  rubbed  deep  into  the  wood 
and  has  a luminous,  non-earthly 
quality.  The  works  are  a curious 
and  economical  blend  of  wit,  chaos 
and  order. 

Conrad  Malicoat’s  “Moebious 
Contortion”  also  investigates  the 
line  in  space.  He  employs  natural 
wood  units,  joining  them  through 
space  and  reuniting  the  line  with 
itself.  A simple,  single  sweep 
through  space  returns  to  the 
source.  Lyman  incorporates  the 
wall,  floor  and  space  in  between, 
whereas  Malicoat’s  belyingly 
simple  movement  through  space 
rests  on  a pedestal  and  is 
singluarly  focused. 

Bert  Yarborough  and  Vicky 
Tamayko’s  wall  pieces  are  three 
dimensional  paintings.  The 
similarity  in  their  work  ends  there. 
Yarborough’s  work  is  abstract  and 
classically  formal.  His  shaped 
painted  paper  and  reed  piece 
juxtaposes  an  embedded  spiral 
structure  with  a skin  on  which 
many  colors  have  been  dripped 
with  great  control  and  order.  The 
surface  is  activated  by  this  raised 
color  and  texture,  the 
understructure  a ghost  image.  The 
piece  hints  at  the  figure  and  Africa, 
where  Yarborough  recently  spent  a 
year  working. 

Vicky  Tamayko’s  mixed  media 
constructions  are  highly  obsessive 
and  personal.  Life’s  more 
challenging  aspects,  such  as  caring 
for  a wounded  animal  or  new  born 
child,  are  investigated  and 
enshrined.  The  introverted, 
personal  subject  matter  is  made 
accessible  by  her  use  of  bright 
colors,  plastic  toys,  glitter  and 


handmade  puppets.  The  works  are 
small  and  seductive,  and  the 
viewer  is  drawn  into  a delicate 
balance  between  terror  and 
cuteness. 

Keith  Strahan,  known  for  his 
thickly  encrusted  and  etched 
Rhoplex  and  acrylic  paintings, 
exhibits  an  assortment  of  found 
and  altered  objects.  A piece  of 
beached  wood  becomes  a menacing 
figure  with  the  addition  of 
multi-layered  molten-looking 
reddish  brown  paint.  His  objects 
look  like  they  emerged  from  an 
agitated  hot  earth,  soon  to  return  to 
corruption.  This  process  is  deeply 
etched  into  the  object. 

The  Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  is  a 
non-profit  exhibition  space  that 
features  work  by  current  and 
former  recipients  of  the  Visual 
Fellowship.  Each  year  20  emerging 
artists  and  writers  are  selected  in  a 
highly  competitive  process  to  live 
and  work  in  Provincetown  for  seven 
months.  Many  of  the  Fellows  stay 
in  the  area  or  maintain  close  ties 
with  the  Work  Center  and 
Provinctown. 

Ellen  Harris  Gallery 

Among  the  recent  exhibitions  at 
the  Ellen  Harris  Gallery  were  the 
collages  of  Jonathan  Talbot  and  the 
oils  of  Arthur  Cohen.  Talbot’s 
elegantly  executed  collage 
constructions  are  visually  and 
intellectually  challenging.  His  use 
of  formal  design  concepts  and 
unusual,  often  whimsical 
materials,  create  imaginary  worlds 
that  immediately  engage  the 
viewer.  Perhaps  the  essential 
strength  of  Talbot’s  work  is  the 
combination  of  a seemingly  serious 
intent  with  a fanciful  choice  and 
positioning  of  materials.  “Because 
of  population  and  other  factors,  life 
is  increasingly  structured... with 
structures  that  become  strictures,  ’ ’ 
claims  Talbot.  “I’vechosen  to 
create  rigid  rectilinear 
compositions  reflecting  this 
increasing  crystallization  of  the 
human  condition.  But  within  the 
rigidity  of  my  works,  I reveal 
heretofore  unseen  relationships, 
new  roads  to  follow  and  new 
freedoms.”  His  subject  matter 
flows  from  the  mundane  to  the 
spiritual.  Social  commentaries  and 
philosophical  statements  are 
clearly  his  intent.  Talbot  is  an 
intense  observer  who  integrates  his 
political,  spiritual  and  aesthetic 
perceptions  into  powerful  art. 

In  the  past  year  Talbot’s  collages 
have  been  exhibited  in  three 
museums.  “The  World  of  Jonathan 
Talbot”  was  the  title  of  the 
exhibition  at  the  Byer.  Museum  of 
Arts  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  The 
Everhart  Museum  in  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania  also  held  a solo 


exhibition  as  did  the  Columbus 
Museum  of  Art  in  Ohio  in  their 
Collectors’  Gallery.  In  June  of 
1986,  the  prestigious  Gimpel  and 
Weitzenhoffer  Gallery  in  New  York 
City  will  also  mount  a solo 
exhibition  of  Talbot’s  collages. 

Arthur  Cohen’s  oils  capture  the 
subtle  moods  of  the  Cape  in  its 
infinite  variety  of  light  and  color.  In 
this  exhibition,  Cohen  showed  not 
only  his  painterly  seascapes  and 
landscapes  but  portraits  as  well. 
These  are  masterly  palette  knife 
sketches  that  capture  an  essence 
and  a mood  that  transcends  the 
portrait  in  its  usual  formality. 

Cohen  utilized  this  same  technique 
in  a number  of  his  other  paintings 
as  well.  Whereas  he  is  best  known 
for  his  controlled  brush  strokes, 
there  are  a number  of  paintings  in 
this  exhibition  where  he  has  used  a 
palette  knife  technique,  and  the 
use  of  the  heavily  applied  paint 
results  in  a departure  that  further 
testifies  to  this  artist’s  talent.  They 
are  excellent  examples  of  his 
sesitive  perception  of  his 
environment  and  his  mastery  of  his 
chosen  medium.  Cohen’s  work  is  in 
many  important  private  and  public 
collections  including  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  the  Hirshhorn 
Museum  in  Washington  and  the 
Everson  Museum  in  Syracuse. 

Beginning  August  16th  and 
continuing  through  September  5th, 
the  Gallery  will  be  exhibiting  the 
oils  of  Hilda  Neily  and  the  acrylics 
of  Steven  Klein.  Neily,  a 
Provincetown  resident  for  many 
years,  is  a landscape  painter  of  the 
Outer  Cape  whose  approach  is  the 
product  of  years  of  study  with 
Henry  Hensche  of  the  Cape  Cod 
School  of  Art.  Although  seen  as  an 
impressionist,  she  considers 
herself  a colorist  whereby  she  goes 
beyond  the  vision  of  seeing  her 
subjects  with  the  built-in 
misperceptions  of  color  we  all 
experience,  but  sees  them  as  they 
are... colors  brilliant  from  the 
reflecting  sunlight  or  dulled  from 
the  lack  of  it. 

Steven  Klein,  a Long  Island, 

New  York  painter,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  himself  a folk 
artist,  as  opposed  to  a naive  or 
primitive  painter,  since  he  is  a 
trained  artist  who  has  chosen  this 
style.  This  choice  allows  him  the 
ability  to  transcend  the  structures 
and  confines  of  traditional  realism. 
As  an  expression  of  optimism, 
Klein’s  use  of  brilliant  colors, 
simplicity  of  form,  and  subject 
matter  as  diverse  as  an  old  country 
farm  or  a modern  seashore  allows 
him  to  blend  his  background  of 
realism  and  the  influence  of  early 
American  primitive  art  into  a 
highly  personal  and  unique  style. 

Ellen  Harris-Winans 
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Peter  Coes 


Richard  E.  Smith 
“Rooftop,”  1980 


Leo  Manso 

“Edge  Of  Winter,”  1958 


Jay  Critchley 

“Mr.  TACKI  on  the  Beach,”  1985 


EXHIBITIONS 


Hell’s  Kitchen  Gallery 

Jay  Critchley’s  “A  TACKI 
Show”  promises  to  be  a major 
statement  from  an  artist  best 
known  for  his  work  with  cars, 
shopping  malls,  and  nuclear  power 
plants.  It  is  scheduled  for  August 
23,  with  a rededication  ceremony 
for  the  Pilgrim  Monument’s  75th 
Anniversary  set  for  7:30  p.m. 
Recently  Critchley  was  awarded  a 
Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts 
“New  Works”  project  grant. 
Critchley’s  “The  Chapel  of  Good 
Voyage”  will  be  installed  in  Boston 
City  Hall  Plaza  in  the  fall  of  1986. 

His  performance  piece  “Atomic 
Equinox”  was  presented  at 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art  last 
spring,  and  he  and  Jerry  Beck  have 
been  commissioned  to  do  a large 
installation  for  the  Boston  Arts 
Festival  on  the  Esplanade  in 
September. 

Living  at  land’s  end  has  had 
significant  impact  on  Critchley’s 
work;  a Critchley  rumination  on  life 
at  the  edge  of  land  and  sea  follows: 

“The  beach.  Walking  along  the 
water’s  edge  is  a mysterious 
adventure.  Shifting  grains  and 
textures  of  sand  and  salty  liquid 
flutter  rhythmically  in  the  changing 
light.  The  intertidal  zone  becomes 
a buffer  between  water  and 
ground.  I walk  and  wonder  what 
gifts  will  be  offered,  what  refuse 
deposited  on  the  shore  — the  edge. 

“It  is  amazing  what  the  beach 
can  tell  us  about  ourselves.  Once 
the  tide  cycles  and  water  currents 
are  understood,  we  know  where  to 
find  deposits  of  the  archeological 
remains  of  our  civilization.  Sure,  all 
the  glass  and  plastic  refuse  is 
annoying,  except  for  the  time  I 
found  a partly-filled,  large  Skippy 
peanut  butter  jar.  Its  orange  and 
brown  sand-encrusted  top  nicely 
entombed  the  remains.  And  all 
those  weathered  and  sandblasted 
sandals  and  fashionable  footwear 
must  certainly  be  from  our  stylish 
visitors.  What  were  they  doing, 
fishing?  Heavily  textured  rubber 
gloves  caught  my  fancy  for  a while, 
and  are  now  piled  out  in  my 
backyard  with  the  rest.  Once  I 
found  the  top  half  of  a shopping 
cart  in  the  harbor.  It  is  now 
‘re-rooted’  in  my  vegetable 
garden. 

“Add  to  these  bones,  colored 
rope,  buoys,  shells,  underwear, 
styrofoam,  and  plastic  tampon 
applicators  from  Boston’s  sewer 
systems. 

“Maybe  it  was  their  pink  colors 
that  first  popped  out  at  me,  but 
more  likely  it  was  their  sheer 
abundance.  Like  any  object 
gleaned  from  the  beach  I first 
picked  it  up,  brought  it  home,  and 
looked  at  it  over  and  over,  living 
with  its  presence.  Plastic  tampon 


applicators  are  very  touchable  and 
squeezable,  and  come  in  a small 
variety  of  sizes  and  flesh  tones. 
There  is  something  very  special 
about  a Provincetown  winter  that 
allows  one  the  opportunity  to 
contemplate  these  floatable  plastic 
things.  Reading  about  Boston’s 
heavily  polluted  harbor  in  the 
morning  paper,  reclaiming  the 
beach  refuse  in  the  afternoon,  and 
shifting  into  my  studio  at  dusk  to 
play  with  my  secret  treasures  — 
this  is  a day  in  the  life. 

“Something  so  secret  and 
private  as  the  insertion  of  a tampon 
becomes  heralded  to  all  on  the 
beaches,  but  is  then  retrieved  back 
to  the  privacy  of  my  studio. 

“I  have  found  a material,  like 
sand,  of  permanence.  My  creations 
are  future  archeological  artifacts.  If 
TACKI’s campaign  (Tampon 
Applicator  Creative  Klubs 
International)  to  stop  the 
production  of  these 
non-biodegradable  objects  succeeds 
(replacing  the  plastic  with 
cardboard),  just  think  what 
increasing  scarcity  will  do  to  the 
value  of  my  work! 


Impulse  Gallery 

There  are  artists  who  seek  to 
capture  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Cape’s  austere  landscape,  and 
others  who  find  inspiration  in  its 
architecture.  Peter  Coes  is  an  artist 
who  exemplifies  the  latter.  For 
him,  the  houses  and  boats  of 
Provincetown  represent  strong 
enduring  man-made  creations  in 
harmony  with  nature.  “They  are 
art,”  says  Coes.  “All  sorts  of 
creatures  create  dwellings.  If  man 
has  any  magic  — it’s  when  he 
decorates  his  dwellings; 
gingerbread  on  houses  is  a 
statement.” 

There’s  reassurance  in  the  art  of 
Peter  Coes;  a view  of  the  human 
condition  that  is  not  at  odds  with 
nature.  ‘ ‘My  pictures  are  simple; 
projecting  a mood,  not  trying  to 
teach.  I don’t  create  tension.  I 
think  people  who  do  try  to  create 
tension  with  art  are  doing  valid 
work,  but  it’s  not  my  work.  It’s  the 
way  I am  with  people  too.  If  I’m 
with  two  people  who  have 
differences  I try  to  find  the 
common  denominator.” 

Coes  may  see  his  own  work  in  a 
simple  light,  but  much  has  been 
written  analyzing  his  art  with  a 
more  complex  point  of  view. 

“There  are  many  ways  to  look  at 
Coes’  work,”  arts  writer  Rosalind 
Smith  has  observed,  “fanciful, 
almost  primitive,  in  its  Oriental 
shorthand  of  symbols;  surreal  in  its 
juxtaposition  of  strongly  related 


figures  and  architecture; 
illustrative  with  its  vocabulary  of 
detail;  and  nostalgic  in  its  rich  and 
sober  color.  All  of  it  speaks  to  our 
inner  state  in  a tantalizing  and 
somewhat  mysterious  way.” 

Houses  and  boats  comprise 
much  of  Coes’  work.  He  works  with 
intensity  and  great  discipline  and 
pursues  a subject  as  long  as  it 
remains  vital  to  him.  Though  he’s 
painted  “a  million  houses,”  he 
says,  the  one  in  progress  still 
presents  problems  to  be  solved. 

The  process  is  ongoing.  Art,  in  his 
opinion,  is  communication,  and  as 
long  as  the  artist  has  something  to 
communicate,  the  process 
continues.  “You  never  retire,  no 
one  ever  hands  you  a watch.  It’s  a 
rare  artist  who  feels  any 
confidence.  You  just  keep  pressing 
the  limits.  Personally  it’s  hard  to 
be  satisfied.” 

Coes,  who  won  the  Byron  R. 
Cleveland  Award  for  Sculpture 
from  the  Copley  Society  of  Boston 
in  November,  1984,  (as  well  as  the 
Originality  in  Painting  Award),  has 
only  recently  returned  to  sculpture, 
which  he  studied  at  the  University 
of  Hartford  Art  School  under  Lloyd 
Glassar  and  Wolfgang  Biehl. 
Recalling  that  training,  Coes 
described  working  blindfolded  as  a 
student,  forced  to  relate  entirely  by 
touch  to  his  work.  “Sculpture  tells 
you  more  than  painting,  you  can 
walk  around  it,  things  look  right  or 
wrong,  it’s  real  in  front  of  you.  A 
painting  is  a lie,  it  tricks  you.” 

Coes  has  lived  year-round  in 
Provincetown  for  five  years;  before 
that  he  spent  summers  here. 
Except  for  a one-week  show  during 
the  Fall  Arts  Festival  five  years 
ago,  his  work  has  not  been  shown 
in  a Provincetown  gallery  before 
this  summer.  Coes  is  now  part  of 
the  Impulse  Gallery’s  roster  of 
artists. 

Tara  Adler 

Tara  Adler  is  editor  of 
Provincetown  Magazine. 

Outermost  Gallery 

Jim  O’Neil  and  Richard  Smith 
August  16-28 

Richard  Smith  is  showing 
oil-pastels,  watercolor  paintings 
and  a few  charcoal  drawings  at  the 
Outermost  Gallery.  Half-way 
between  realism  and  abstraction, 
his  works  vary  in  subject  matter 
from  still-lifes  set  against  primitive 
textiles  to  landscapes  and  boat 
scenes.  Three  works  deal  with  the 
aqueduct  at  San  Miguel  de  Allende 
in  Mexico  (where  Smith  spent  over 
three  weeks  last  winter),  one  piece 
depicts  the  decorative  pattern 
made  by  sprinklers  silhouetted 
against  Provincetown ’s  cemetery, 
and  some  of  the  small  watercolors 


center  around  Spanish  tiles  — the 
patterned  tiles  around  a fountain,  a 
bowl  set  against  ceramic  tiles. 

The  works  resound  with  pure 
color  areas  used  with  a refined 
sense  of  shape  and  design.  The 
total  area  of  the  format  is 
consistently  honored,  and  spacing 
between  objects  and  the  edges  of 
the  format  is  precisely  felt.  Almost 
decorative  due  to  a 20th  century 
emphasis  on  flat,  ungraded 
shapes,  the  paintings  transcend 
the  decorative  level  because  of  the 
artist’s  interest  in  realism  and  the 
integrity  of  his  personal  vision. 
Technically,  the  works 
demonstrate  the  artist’s  concern 
with  excellence. 

Allied  to  the  integrity  resident  in 
these  works  is  the  fascinating 
ingredient  of  mystery.  It  is  these 
two  factors  which  set  Smith’s 
works  apart.  The  mystery  comes 
through  in  the  surprising  pairing  of 
such  a purely  realistic  object  as  a 
tumbler  of  water  with  the  exotic 
patterns  of  a Navajo  rug,  and  again 
in  a strange  view  of  San  Miguel’s 
aqueduct  seen  looking  down  onto 
its  top  in  such  a way  that  one  sees 
neither  wall.  This  almost  surreal 
elements  in  Smith’s  work  is 
wooden  boxes,  which  reflect  the 
artist’s  capacity  for  introspection. 
Neither  the  integrity  or  mystery  in 
Smith’s  work  is  willfully  contrived, 
but  emerges  from  his  subconcsious 
self. 

One  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
his  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  unfailingly  understated  and 
unpretentious.  His  works  tend  to 
be  small  in  size,  and  make  no  effort 
to  astound  the  viewer,  as  do  the 
large  paintings  accomplished  with 
such  bravado  by  members  of  the 
Neo-Expressionist  Shool.  Here,  in 
Smith’s  pieces,  one  is  relieved  to 
find  capable,  solid  workmanship 
allied  to  honesty. 

What  this  artist's  approach 
needs,  perhaps,  is  a greater 
interest  in  the  achieving  of  abstract 
space,  particularly  in  the  sense  of 
activated  spaces  between  objects. 
He  should,  perhaps,  endeavor  to 
let  space  flow  around  and  between 
positive  objects,  stressing  not  the 
objects,  but  space  as  a living 
element.  In  his  boxes  this  is  no 
problem,  since  space  is  inherent  in 
the  medium. 

James  O’Neil’s  fully  realistic 
works  contrast  effectively  with 
Smith’s  semi-abstract  ones.  O’Neil 
showed  two  works  earlier  this 
summer  in  the  Outermost  Gallery’s 
Group  Show.  He  possesses  the  eye 
of  the  typical  American  realist,  who 
loves  to  set  forth  a slice  of  life  and 
savors  likeness. 

Emily  Farnham 
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Budd  Hopkins 

“Black  Temple  w/  Guardians,”  1984 


Raymond  Elman 
“Urban  Mask:  Henna  Dreams” 


Rosamond  Tirana 
“Wellfleet  Morning” 


Long  Point 

Budd  Hopkins’  abstract  paintings 
and  sculptures  deal  with  Temple, 
Guardian  and  Altar  themes.  He  has 
developed  into  a hard-edge  artist 
without  losing  his  concern  for 
content,  and  adding  the  surprise  of 
dimension  and  shape  to  his  flat, 
patterned  abstract  form.  In  his 
Guardian  Figures,  Hopkins  gets 
exactly  the  right  ambiguity  so  that 
they  never  declare  themselves  as 
human  beings,  but  neither  do  they 
restrict  themselves  to  shaped 
abstract  canvases.  The  density  of 
his  color  has  been  enriched  over 
the  years  with  new  energy  and 
vitality.  Hopkins  has  described  his 
imagery  as  follows: 

“The  Temple  is  a sacred- 
Charged-space,  the  ground  within 
Stonehenge’s  ring,  or  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Parthenon.” 

“The  Guardian  is  the  figure  - 
man,  beast,  god  or  king  - who 
protects  the  hallowed  space,  the 
warrior-angel  at  the  Temple  door.” 

“The  Altar  is  a sculpture,  a table 
on  which  the  ritual  is  enacted.  ’ ’ 

As  Art,  Temples,  Guardians 
and  Altars,  transcend  dogma;  they 
exist  together  on  a plane 
indifferent  to  the  vagaries  of 
particular  religions.” 

Hopkins  has  had  solo  shows  in 
New  York,  Basel,  Washington, 
Houston  and  elsewhere.  His  work 
is  owned  by  the  Guggenheim, 
Hirshhorn,  Whitney,  Corcoran, 
and  Carnegie-Mellon  and 
museums. 

Leo  Manso  is  a painter,  col lagist, 
printmaker  and  teacher.  He  has 
exhibited  extensively  in  the  U.S., 
Mexico,  Poland  and  Italy  since 
1947.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Art 
Students  League  in  New  York  and 
is  represented  there  by  Arras 
Gallery.  Manso’s  work  has  evolved 
from  nature-based  abstraction  to 
statements  of  metaphor.  Awards 
include  the  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
Prix-de-Rome,  National  Academy 
of  Arts  & Letters,  and  the 
Guggenheim  Foundation. 

He  was  the  Artist-in-Residence 
at  Dartmouth  College  at  the  Hood 
Museum  of  Art,  January-March 
1985.  In  his  current  exhibit  he  will 
show  winter  landscapes  done  at 
Dartmouth,  the  subject  being 
landscape  with  no  found  objects, 
all  having  paintable  and  gestural 
elements. 

Running  concurrently  at  the 
Long  Point  will  be  a group  show  of 
gallery  artists  including:  Varujan 
Boghosian,  Fritz  Bultman,  Carmen 
Cicero,  Sideo  Fromboluti,  Ed 
Giobbi,  Robert  Motherwell,  Paul 
Resika,  Judith  Rothschild,  Sidney 
Simon,  Nora  Speyer  and  Tony 
Vevers. 

Elizabeth  O’Donnell 


Provincetown  Art 
Association  and 
Museum 

The  Provincetown  Art 
Association  and  Museum  will 
exhibit  the  winners  and  finalists  of 
its  Third  Annual  Prize 
Competition.  This  year’s 
competition  was  limited  to 
photography.  Several  hundred 
works  were  submitted  for  entry 
into  the  competition.  Van  Deren 
Coke,  Director  of  Photography  at 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  was  invited  to  be  the 
juror  of  selection  and  chose 
approximately  125  works  for 
inclusion  in  the  show. 

The  competition  attracted  artists 
from  all  over  the  country,  primarily 
the  West  Coast.  Coke,  as  Director 
of  Photography  at  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
and  past  Director  of  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  Art  Museum,  has 
been,  as  stated  by  Liz  Lufkin,  of 
American  Photographer  magazine, 
“the  driving  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  West,”  and  is 
considered  the  Pied  Piper  of  the 
avant  garde  in  photography. 

Coke,  who  held  an  informal 
apprenticeship  with  Edward 
Weston,  credits  Weston  with 
inspiring  has  candid  opinions 
about  the  close  relationship 
between  art  and  photography.  To 
Coke,  photography  is  to  be 
regarded  equally  with  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  the  photographs 
that  interest  him  most  are  those 
that  relate  to  major  movements  in 
modern  art  — particularly  — 
constructivism,  dadaism,  and 
expressionism. 

As  stated  by  Coke,  the  works 
submitted  for  inclusion  in  the 
exhibition  present  “a  good  cross 
section  of  what’s  going  on  in  both 
objective  and  conceptual 
photography.  A high  quality  of 
craft  is  evident.  The  works  show 
how  homogenized  vision  is  in  this 
country;  submissions  are  coming 
from  both  coasts,  yet  the  vision  of 
the  artists  is  similar.” 

Of  the  125  photographers  whose 
works  are  to  be  included  in  the 
exhibition,  7 will  be  presented 
prize  money,  awarded  by 
photographer  Duane  Michals. 
Michals,  like  Coke,  shares  the 
same  regard  for  photography, 
recognizing  the  medium  on  equal 
grounds  with  painting  and 
sculpture. 

Also  featured  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and 
Museum  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
artworks  which  are  the  most  recent 
additions  to  the  Museum’s 
collection. 

The  Provincetown  Art 
Association  and  Museum  was 


founded  in  1914  by  a group  of 
artists  whose  mission  was  to 
assemble,  for  the  town  of 
Provincetown,  a body  of  works  by 
artists  who  have  lived  and  worked 
on  the  Lower  Cape.  Throughout  the 
years  artists  and  collectors  have 
donated  works,  often  with  a 
conscious  eye  to  filling  holes  in  the 
collection,  with  a hand  sensitive  to 
smoothing  the  art  history  of 
Provincetown. 

The  Museum  has  attempted  to 
develop  a collection  which  will 
reflect  the  vast  artistic 
accomplishments  of  the  Lower 
Cape  in  this  century.  Some  of  those 
accomplishments  include  the  works 
of  Charles  Hawthorne,  Karl 
Knaths,  Milton  Avery,  and  Adolph 
Gottlieb. 

The  current  exhibition  “New 
Acquisitions”  includes  pieces  by 
Nassos  Daphnis,  Hans  Hofmann, 
Peter  Watts,  Paul  Bowen,  and 
Elise  Asher.  This  show  represents 
a continuous  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum  to  build  and  refine  its 
collection  and  fulfill  its  goal  to 
represent  through  its  collection  the 
history  of  Provincetown  and  the 
Lower  Cape  as  an  art  colony. 

Both  exhibitions,  the  Third 
Annual  Prize  Competition  and  New 
Acquisitions,  open  on  August  23 
and  continue  through  September 
29. 

Ellen  O’Donnell 


Provincetown 
Group  Gallery 

The  current  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Raymond  Elman  and 
Rosamond  Tirana  represents  the 
extremes  of  the  Provincetown  art 
scene.  They  are  also  a good 
example  of  the  diversity  of  work  at 
the  Provincetown  Group  Gallery. 

For  the  past  few  years  Elman  has 
been  working  on  a series  of 
paintings  he  calls  “Urban  Masks” 
These  large,  6x5  foot  paintings 
done  in  acrylic,  oil,  modeling  paste 
and  other  medias  have  very  much 
become  “Elman’s  Mask”.  The 
paintings  juxtapose  the  ritual 
markings  of  tribal  masks  with  the 
“ritual  markings”  of  contemporary 
clothing.  Elman  whimsically  adds  a 
stripped  or  checkered  shirt, 
colorful  tie,  rings,  cufflinks,  and 
other  decorations  which  are  today’s 
makeup  materials.  These  stylized 
paintings,  using  bold  colors,  are 
inspired  primarily  by  American 
Indian  masks  which  were  worn  for 
tribal  functions.  The  masks  would 
transport  the  wearer,  during 
weddings,  funerals,  crop  failure,  or 
hearling  ceremonies,  to  a spiritual 


other  world  to  help  entice  the 
“god”  to  which  the  situation  was 
suited.  Not  far  from  primitive 
cultures  that  cover  themselves  with 
patterned  designs  and 
scarification,  we  too  decorate 
ourselves  to  show  how  important, 
rich,  or  eccentric  we  are. 

Beginning  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  clergy  concealed  their  sinful 
actions  by  wearing  masks  during 
Carnevale.  It  was  later 
passionately  adopted  by  the 
bourgeois  for  the  same  purpose. 
Elman  is  certainly  focusing  on  the 
continued  existance,  if  less 
obvious  function,  of  masks  today. 
Looking  at  these  paintings  we  are 
suddenly  confronted  with 
primitive  traditions  applied  to 
contemporary  concerns. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  “Urban 
Masks”  Rosamond  Tirana’s 
landscape  paintings  are  reflections 
of  the  Truro  and  Wellfleet  lakes, 
dunes,  and  ocean  scenes.  Since 
1953  she  has  shown  in 
Provincetown  and  Wellfleet  and 
her  paintings  are  dream-like 
recollections  of  summer  on  Cape 
Cod.  There  are  no  “inner  visions” 
or  “other  meanings”,  Tirana 
paints  clear  delicate  landscapes 
filled  with  hypnotic  tranquility  that 
captures  the  fresh  salt  air  and 
constantly  changing  beauty. 
Though  representational,  Tirana’s 
work  is  simplified  color  areas  in 
misty  translucent  tones.  Some  of 
her  paintings  boarder  on  total 
abstraction  with  a delicate  line  that 
separates  her  work  from  the  color 
field  paintings  of  the  1950’s  and 
60’s.  This  line  is  where  the  dunes 
meet  the  sky  or  Pilgrim  Lake 
blends  into  the  horizon.  By 
reducing  her  paintings  to  the  bare 
essentials,  Tirana  exites  the  eye  to 
see  breaking  waves,  gently  moving 
beach  grass,  and  a slowly  rising 
moon.  These  minimal  paintings  are 
full  of  images  and  even  beyond  the 
sea  blue  and  green,  the  warm 
yellow  and  sunset  red,  is  a 
complete  landscape  of  endless 
time. 

Concurrent  with  the  Elman- 
Tirana  exhibit  is  a group  exhibition 
of  gallery  artists  including:  Jack 
Bosson,  Ancil  Chasteen,  Pat  De 
Groot,  Mona  Dukess,  Jim 
Forsberg,  Necee  Regis,  Bill 
Remick,  Mischa  Richter,  Michael 
Rogovsky,  Jo  Sandman,  Judith 
Shahn,  Elisabeth  Munro  Smith, 
Vico  Fabbris,  Ray  Martan  Wells, 
Leslie  Wilcox,  and  Murray  Zimiles. 

Grace  Consoli 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Tennyson  Gallery 

The  establishment  of  the 
Tennyson  Gallery  in  Provincetown, 
in  1985,  is  a significant  indicator  of 
trends  both  national  and  local.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  mutually 
exclusive  so  we  must  deal  with 
them  separately. 

First,  on  the  national  level,  we 
have  the  recent  phenomenon  of 
"Art  Glass.’’  As  a medium  of 
expression,  glass  has  been  with  us 
since  antiquity  but  its  uses  were 
(except  for  rare  examples)  largely 
utilitarian.  It  was  the  Art  Nouveau 
and  Art  Deco  masters  such  as 
Tiffany,  Lalique,  Galle,  Steuben/ 
Carder,  and  a few  others  who 
elevated  the  medium  of  glass  to  an 
art  form.  But  professional  jealousy 
prevented  the  highly  specialized 
techniques  and  formulae  from 
being  widely  circulated  or  freely 
taught  in  art  schools.  This  coupled 
with  the  mass  production 
techniques  of  the  industrial 
revolution  relegated  the  medium  to 
obscurity. 

However,  a renewed  interest  in 
things  "Deco"  and  "Nouveau" 
stimulated  a few  artists  to 
experiment  with  the  medium  of 
glass.  Great  strides  were  made  and 
universities  developed  programs 
within  their  art  schools  for  glass 
blowing.  Knowledge  and 
information  were  shared  freely  and 
a national  and  international 
community  of  glass  artists  was 
born.  Now,  artists  use  the  medium 
for  creation  of  all  manner  of 
sculptural  expressions  as  well  as 
traditional  vessel  forms. 

Of  course,  there  exists  many 
grey  areas  within  the  medium:  the 
studio  system  of  production 
presents  questions  about  the 
artists’  personal  involvement  with 
individual  works,  and  utilitarian 
designs  tend  to  be  more  referential 
to  "Craft"  than  to  "Art."  The 
answer  to  this  is  simple:  look  for 
the  integrity  in  the  work.  It  can 
exist  in  the  essential  grace  and 
beauty  of  a classic  vessel  form  as 
well  as  a strictly  sculptural  form  — 
or  it  can  be  lacking  in  either.  Here 
the  viewer  must  participate  and 
decide. 

As  a new  artistic  medium,  glass 
has  had  to  undergo  a struggle  for 
acceptance  similar  to  what 
photography  and  printmaking 
experienced.  However,  that 
struggle  is  being  overcome  by 
acceptance  by  the  curators  of  major 
museums  and  collections 
throughout  the  country,  just  as 
photographs  and  prints  have  done. 


Metamorphosis,  Inc.  has 
represented  several  of  the  major 
contemporary  art  glass  studios  for 
several  years,  among  them  Orient 
& Flume  of  Chico,  California; 
Stephen  Correia  Art  Glass  of  Santa 
Monica,  California;  Lundberg 
Studios  of  Davenport  California; 
Vitrix  Studios  of  Corning,  New 
York;  and  several  others.  The 
inventory  was  largely  utilitarian  in 
nature  — vessel  forms,  vases, 
goblets,  perfume  bottles  and 
paperweights  — though  several 
designs  bridged  artistic  concerns 
with  craft.  Increasing  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer/audience 
generated  the  desire  to  include  the 
purely  sculpture  elements  as  well. 
These  elements  were  then  picked 
from  some  of  the  nation’s  best:  Jon 
Kuhn,  David  White,  Joan  Irving, 
Valerie  Surjan,  John  Magin, 
Stephen  Dee  Edwards,  Curtis 
Brock  and  others. 

The  growing  audience  of  art 
glass  collectors  stimulated  the 
expansion  of  Metamorphosis  into  a 
larger  space,  the  Tennyson 
Gallery.  The  sheer  size  and 
expanse  of  the  new  space  dictated 
an  obvious  coupling  of  traditional 
(and  not  so  traditional)  fine  art  with 
art  glass.  The  directors  of  the 
gallery  selected  over  thirty  artists 
from  the  local  community. 

This  large  representation  includes 
seasoned  artists  with  ties  to  the 
early  modernist  tradition  like  Davis 
Heron,  and  two  early  Hans 
Hofman  students,  Emily  Farnham 
and  Haynes  Ownby.  Charles 
Couper,  who  now  operates  his  own 
school  of  art  in  Nova  Scotia,  paints 
largely  out  of  the  Hawthorne 
tradition,  while  occasionally 
injecting  elements  of  surrealism 
and  fantasy.  Photo-realism  and 
tonal  painting  are  represented  by 
the  work  of  Peter  Hooven,  Tony 
Chimento,  and  former  Ives 
Gammel  student  David  Zeigler. 

But  there  is  another  issue  here. 
All  this  is  happening,  not  in  some 
remote  barn  at  the  edge  of  town  or 
in  a converted  home  away  from 
Provincetown’s  hub  of  activity,  but 
right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Right  in 
Whaler’s  Wharf!  Surely  this  is 
confirmation  of  the  resurgence  of 
Provincetown  as  an  artists’ 
community. 

Bill  Evaul 


Harvey  Dodd  Gallery 

For  twenty-seven  summers 
Harvey  Dodd  has  been  familiar  to 
thousands  of  Provincetown  visitors 
who  watched  him  doing  portraits 
(over  five  thousand  between  1959 
and  1979)  or  viewed  his  paintings 
in  his  charming  studio-gallery  in 
the  East  End  where  80%  of  his 
yearly  income  must  be  made  in  16 
weeks.  Relatively  few,  however, 
know  that  during  those  twenty- 
seven  winters  his  evolution  as  an 
artist  has  been  remarkable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
someone  more  creative  than 
Harvey  Dodd.  He  has  designed 
buildings,  illustrated  books, 
painted  murals,  published  poetry, 
posters  and  prints.  He  paints  in 
several  media  and  spends  an  hour 
a day  inprovising  on  the  piano.  He 
works  almost  entirely  from  his 
imagination  in  approaches  ranging 
from  total  abstraction  to  strict 
representation.  Underlying  his 
spirited,  spontaneous  work  is  an 
immense  graphic  vocabulary,  and  a 
drawing  ability  which  was 
perfected  by  the  time  he  was  18. 

By  1959  he  was  educated  as  both 
artist  and  architect  at  Pratt 
Institute,  then  painted  with 
Diebenkorn  and  Bischoff  in  San 
Francisco.  After  some  colorful 
winters  in  Greenwich  Village  he 
married  and  wintered  in 
Provincetown  where  his  two 
daughters  where  born.  He 
designed  sets  for  the  Theater 
Workshop,  made  animated  films, 
taught  art  and  painted.  For  several 
years,  with  his  parents  living  in 
nearby  Orleans,  his  family  life 
prevailed. 

By  the  early  seventies  he  was 
single  again  and  the  euphoria  of 
the  Hippie  Movement  captured  his 
imagination.  He  developed 
underground  newspapers,  spent 
several  winters  sketching  America 
from  a self-contained  camper  atop 
a pick-up  truck,  hitch-hiked  and 
motorcycled  across  the  country, 
became  a merchant  seaman  so  he 
could  write  on  the  high  seas  and 
sketch  in  ports-of-call  from  the  Lido 
in  Venice  to  New  Orleans. 

As  the  seventies  ended  his 
overwhelming  intensity  combined 
with  the  intensity  of  his 
experiences  to  nearly  destroy  him. 
Throughout  his  life,  beginning  as  a 
child  on  Long  Island  during  World 
War  II  he  was  driven  by  a need  to 
find  the  one  mission  in  life  which 
would  conform  to  his  aspirations, 
consume  his  passions  and  require 
his  particular  gifts,  yet  everywhere 
along  the  way  he  saw 
compassionate  people  becoming 
numbed  and  people  with  vision 
retiring  into  despair.  Just  when  it 


seemed  about  to  happen  to  him  as 
well,  he  synthecized  his 
experiences  and  his  skills  into  a 
focussed  and  powerful  point  of 
view.  He  concentrates  now  on  how 
best  to  communicate  his  visions  of 
a finer  world  while  successfully 
sharing  his  sense  of  joy  and  beauty 
through  his  paintings. 

In  the  past  two  years  alone  he 
has  published  a World’s  Fair 
poster,  launched  an  anti-nuclear 
movement  called  the  Universal 
Dis-Arm-Band  (rock  groups 
encourage  the  entire  world  to  wear 
Dis-Arm-Bands);  for  the  New  York 
Vietnam  War  Memorial 
competition  he  entered  a colossal 
wreath  constructed  from  war 
materials  and  foliated  with  enough 
ivy  plants  to  eventually  cover  it 
entirely.  He  completed  an  epic 
poem  called  "Honda  Honda  Honda 
(biking  across  America)";  he’s 
presently  master-minding  a plan 
for  a world-wide  Celebration  at  the 
Close  of  the  Millinium  for  the  year 
1999  and  last  November  he  opened 
the  Harvey  Dodd  Art  Gallery  at 
Copley  Place  in  Boston.  He’s 
painted  and  sold  over  250 
watercolors  in  the  past  year. 

Asked  what  propels  his  positive 
energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  light 
of  the  world’s  bitter  realities  he 
says:  "I’ve  placed  more  folly  and 
danger  in  my  own  path  than  the 
law  of  averages  could  deliver  me 
from,  yet  I’m  unscathed.  My  spirit 
is  intact.  So  What!  Well,  a while 
back  I decided  to  thank  God  for  all 
my  gifts  and  reprieves  by  making 
goodness  in  proprtion  to  my 
endowments.  God,  it  seems, 
supports  such  commitments  by 
implanting  all  the  extra  power  and 
guidance  needed  for  the  task.  I’m 
happy,  I’m  inspired,  and  the 
inspiration  is  sustained.  True 
happiness  is  seeing  aspiration 
' realized  through  sustained 
inspiration.  I’m  also  fortunate  to 
have  my  health,  my  children  and 
my  friends... aspiration  is  thus 
made  easy." 

(The  forgoing  rave  review  was 
written  without  exaggeration  in  the 
third  person  by  the  first  person. ) 
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factor  was  the  formation  of  Long  Point 
Gallery,  a cooperative  of  established  mature 
artists  which  has  begun  to  get  national  press 
coverage  for  the  excellence  and  leadership  of 
its  exhibitions.  Another  cooperative,  the 
Provincetown  Group  Gallery,  offers  work  by 
emerging  artists  who  are  also  shown  in  the 
many  new  galleries  that  line  Commercial 
Street.  These  new  galleries  also  show  work 
by  leading  contemporary  artists,  which  adds 
to  the  visual  dialogue  of  stylistic  issues  that 
artists  forever  debate. 

In  view  of  the  sanguine  state  of  the  current 
Provincetown  art  community  it  seems 
significant  that  a major  celebration  should  be 
planned  for  1989.  That’s  just  four  years 
away,  which  is  a relatively  brief  time  for  the 
kind  of  grant  writing  and  fund  raising  that 
would  be  involved  to  create  the  proper 
exhibitions,  catalogues,  symposia  and  books 
that  would  be  appropriate.  The  level  of 
research  involved  for  such  a project 
represents  years  of  intensive  work.  Archival 
searches  and  oral  histories  represent 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  man  hours. 
But  anything  less  than  a total  effort  would  be 
unsuitable  and  a missed  opportunity  to 
promote  Provincetown  and  its  history. 

Having  researched  Provincetown  intensely 
for  the  past  several  years  I can  comment  with 
authority  on  the  frustration  of  dealing  with  a 
very  slim  written  documentation.  The 
standard  sources  include  Ross  Moffett’s  “Art 
In  Narrow  Streets,’’  an  illustrated  (100pp.) 
study  that  was  published  in  1964,  and  the 
Ronald  A.  Kuchta,  Dorothy  Gees  Seckler 
exhibition  catalogue  (292pp.)  which  was 
published  in  1977.  A great  deal  of  research 
has  been  done  since  then  and  there  are 
events  that  have  occured  after  these  earlier 
works  were  written. 


Some  five  years  of  research,  for  instance, 
went  into  the  exhibition  of  Provincetown 
Printers  which  was  curated  by  Janet  Flint  for 
the  Smithsonian  (with  important 
contributions  by  Mervin  Jules  and  Nat 
Halper).  This  exhibition  and  catalogue 
(which  unfortunately  is  out  of  print) 
represented  a major  rediscovery  which  had 
an  immediate  impact  on  the  print  market. 
Prints  that  had  been  available  for  a couple 
hundred  dollars  escalated  to  several 
thousand  dollars.  The  research  project 
resurrected  works  by  artists  who  were  barely 
mentioned  by  Moffett,  Kuchta,  and  Seckler. 
The  Provincetown  Printers  exhibition  also 
raised  fascinating  questions  about  American 
art,  its  assimilation  of  European  style  and  the 
development  of  its  own,  in  the  period  from 
the  Armory  Show  in  1913  through  the  period 
following  World  War  I,  when  a number  of  the 
Provincetown  printers  (particularly  women 
artists,)  returned  to  Europe. 

Exhibitions  and  research  projects  such  as 
the  Provincetown  Printer  exhibition  produce 
a broad  spectrum  of  benefits  from  exposure 
and  understanding,  to  increases  in  market 
value.  It  also  adds  credibility  to  the 
community  as  a whole. 

Fortunately  there  are  a number  of 
individuals  who  are  concerned  with  this  kind 
of  scholarly  research  and  exposition.  In  this 
issue  you  will  find  April  Kingsley’s  article  on 
Franz  Kline  and  his  presence  in  the 
community.  Cynthia  Goodman,  who 
produced  a major  traveling  exhibition  of 
Hans  Hofmann  and  his  students  for  the  Art 
Association  several  years  ago,  is  currently 
working  on  an  exhibition  based  on  Forum 
’49.  Carolyn  Fisher-Abram,  a painter  and 
filmmaker  (her  films  on  Georgia  artists  won 
an  Emmy  Award)  is  making  a documentary 


film  on  the  Provincetown  art  colony  from 
1899  to  the  present.  Eleanor  Munro  has  done 
research  on  abstract  expressionism  that  takes 
Provincetown  into  account.  And  a young 
filmmaker,  Susan  Vose,  has  been  doing 
archival  work.  There  are  also  the  artist 
interviews  that  have  been  broadcast  and 
taped  by  WOMR. 

While  this  activity  is  encouraging  there  is 
still  so  much  to  be  done.  There  are  enough 
provocative  topics  for  dozens  of  exhibitions 
and  books.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  old 
factionalism  and  schisms  that  have  plagued 
the  Art  Association  and  the  arts  community 
for  decades  still  exist  even  though  the 
arguments  and  issues  may  have  changed. 
Although  many  individuals  have  been  more 
than  generous  with  their  cooperation  and 
dedication  to  contributing  to  an  oral  history, 
others  have  tended  to  be  indifferent, 
suspicious  and  uncooperative.  There  is  an 
insular  proprietorial  attitude,  as  though  any 
single  individual  could  possibly  own  the 
history  of  Provincetown  based  on  the  facts  of 
longevity  and  possessions.  There  is  also  an 
innate  snobbery,  elitism  and  distrust  of 
unproven  outsiders.  This  is  ingrained  in  the 
history  of  Provincetown  and  has  been  its 
most  serious  nemesis.  Factionalism  and 
small-mindness  must  be  replaced  by  support 
and  cooperation  before  Provinctown  will  ever 
get  the  recognition  that  it  deserves. 


Charles  Giuliano  is  an  editor  of  Art  New 
England  and  the  art  critic  for  the  Patriot 
Ledger  as  well  as  a contributor  to  Art  News 
and  ether  journals.  He  has  been  researching 
the  Provincetown  art  community  for  the  past 
several  years. 


It's  not  too  early  to  think 
about  next  summer  when 
there  will  be  three  issues  of 


P.O.  Box  35  Provincetown,  MA  02657  (617)  487-3167,  349-2333,  569-8887 


Put  the  art  community  of  Provincetown 
in  your  advertising  budget 


COMING  NEXT  SUMMER: 

B.H.  FRIEDMAN:  Remembering  Fritz  Bultman  BUDD  HOPKINS:  On  the  collages  of  Fritz  Bultman 
MEL  ROMAN:  On  art  and  madness  ISSUES  OF  CONCERN: 

The  disappearance  of  affordable  summer  housing  for  artists 
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A.I.R. 


(ARTISTS  IN  RESIDENCE) 


LIVING/WORK  SPACES  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED 
FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  TO  ARTISTS 


CONTACT  617  487  3280  OR  487  4622  PROVINCETOWN 
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APFELSCHNITT 

BASELITZ 

BASQUIAT 

BEUYS 

BOROFSKY 

BOWEN 

CHIA 

CLEMENTE 


CUCCHI 

DAPHNIS 

HARING 

LAPLANTE 

PALADINO 

RIELLY 

SIMARD 

WARHOL 


BAYER  FINE  ARTS 

445  Commercial  Provilicetown  487-4181 


September/October 

Arnold  Mesches 

October/November 

Claude  Simard 

November/December 

Robert  McCurdy 

December/January 

John  Robinson 

February 

Aaron  Fink 

March 

Steven  Cushner 

April 

James  Hansen 

JACK 

S H A 1 

N M A N 

CALL 

E R Y 

2443  1 8th  St  NW  Washington,  DC  20009  Tel.  202.462.3497 

A 


eva 
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427  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 
(617)487-9669 

Open  Year  Round 


Paintings,  Pastels  & Drawings  by  Eva  De  Nagy;  19th 
Century  Japanese  Wood-Block  Prints;  17th  Century  Santos 
from  the  Philippines;  Ivory  & Semi-Precious  Stone 
Carvings;  Bronzes  from  Nepal;  Lithographs;  Dali,  Foujita. 

JEWELRY:  DESIGNED  BY  EVA  DE  NAGY 


—FEATURING  AFRICAN  & ASIATIC  ART- 

10  AM-1  PM,  8PM-10PM 
Off  Season  by  Appointment 


LU 

-I 

CD 

< 

in 

V) 

< 

X. 


PETER  COES  KAS  SABLE 

ABBIE  MARCHESANI  RICHARD  SMITH 

Estate  of  AL  CAPP 

featuring  Fine  American  Crafts 


OPEN  THROUGH  DECEMBER 


188  Commercial  Provincetown  61 7-487  1 1 54 
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For  many  people 

WENDY  KINCAID 
ELIZABETH  WOOD 

the  greatest,  it  not 

• 

the  finest  art  is 

* 

that  of  cooking. 

STUDIO 

SHOP 

A beautiful  meal  pleases  not  only  the  eye,  but  the 
palate  and  stomach  as  well. 

Bryant’s  has  consistently  provided  the  finest  foods 
for  the  best  cooks  on  the  Lower  Cape  since  anyone 
can  remember. 

OF  PROVINCETOWN  ^ 

Bryant’s  Market 

467  Commercial  Street  Provincetown 

V Year-Round  Art 
Supply  Store 

Telephone  487-0134  Always  ample  parking 

A full  selection  of  groceries,  meat,  cheeses, 
produce,  household  supplies,  prepared  foods, 
wine,  beer  and  liquor. 

44 1 COMMERCIAL  ST.  NEVER  ON  SUNDA^ 

PROVINCETOWN.  MA  02657  61 7-487-9119 

We  are  happy 


to  support  the  arts 


in  Provincetown. 


■’  SHULTZ 

«l  ■■■■ 

t dates 


Deal  Estate  Brokers 


406  Commercial  <§t. 
Lenore  Doss  Province  town. Mass. 02657 

Hazel  Warner  617-  487-9550 


ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 


115  BRADFORD  STREET 

PROVINCETOWN.  MASSACHUSETTS  02657  (617)  487-3787 


TRURO  PROVINCETOWN  WELLFLEET 

ROSLYN  GARFIELD  ASSOCIATES 

Realtors 

SALES  AND  RENTALS 


PHYLLIS  TEMPLE 
RUTH  GILBERT 


115  Bradford  St. 
Provincetown, 
Massachusetts  02657 


61 7-487-1 308 

If  You  Haven’t  Seen  us, 
You’re  Still  Looking!!! 
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32ft eon new  hi  sr.,  ikctivi  iroiv 


EURO 

CAFE 


DOWNTOWN 
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Northern 
Lights 
Leather . 


361  commercial  street 
provincetown,  mass. 


exquisite 

international 

leather 

FASHIONS 


PROVINCETOWN'S  MOST  UNUSUAL  RESTAUR \ 


Besides  being  Provincetown 's 
most  popular  hangout  for  its 
artists,  who  know  where  good 
food  is  at,  N A p I'S  is  the 
only  restaurant  in  town  with 
a year-round  art  gallery 
showing  the  local  artists 
of  today  and  yesterday. 


DINNER  from  6-10  p.m. 
during  the  summer 

Serving  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner 
during  the  winter 

Complete  bar  open 
until  1 a.m.  with 
tavern  specials  for 
late  snackers 


7 FREEMAN  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN 
(617)  487-9703 


API’S 
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the 

Lobster  Pot 

321  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
487-0842 

Luncheon:  Noon  - 5 pm 
Dinner:  5-10  pm 


4 


;s 


Dinner  From  6 PM 
Brunch  Sat.  & Sun.  11-3 


359  commei?ciALSCKeec-  «p.o.t?ox  zi  • 
,pROv?incecown,fnA.o2657*  (6i 7)  W-J500 
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P.A.P.A./ 
PROUINCETOWN 
THEATRE  COMPANY 


Provincetown ’s  newest  and 
most  luxurious  suites  on 
the  ocean.  Enjoy  the 
dramatic  and  spacious 
architectural  environment, 
the  elegant  furnishings, 
and  private  decks  on  the 
ocean.  On  the  quiet  east 
end  you  have  a private 
beach,  parking  and 
spectacular  panoramic 
views  of  the  harbor  and 
bay.  Open  year  round. 

Write  or  call  for  a brochure. 


Watermark  Inn 


Judith  Richland 
603  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
61 7/487-2506  or  61 7/868-4034 


The  Masthead 


Offers  Distinctive  Accommodations  in  an 
Authentic  Cape  Cod  Setting 

COTTAGES  • APARTMENTS  • EFFICIENCIES  • ROOMS 


• 400  feet  of  private  beach 

• Sun  deck  on  the  water 

• Luxury  kitchens  & baths 

• Walking  distance  of  town  center 

• Boat  moorings  & launch  service 
for  visiting  yachtsmen 

P.O.  Box  577  31—41 

Provincetown,  Mass.  0 


— all  directly  on  the  water  overlooking 
picturesque  Provincetown  Harbor 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

Commercial  Street 

'657 — 0577  Tel : (61 7)487-0523 
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1 DENNIS  DE  BERRY 

1 1 1 Commercial  St.  487-4231 
Dealer  by  Appointment 

A private  gallery  dealing  exclusively  In  Provlncetown 
painters  with  a bayslde  sculpture  garden  exhibiting 
contemporary  works.  Special  request  for  work 
concerning  past  Provlncetown  painters  welcomed. 

2 MOORE  & LE  BLANC 

1 79  Commercial  St.  487-2332 
Dally  11  am— 11  pm 

Director s.  Darryl  Moore  & Rene  LeBlanc 
An  antique  shop  featuring  classic  19th  & 20th  century 
jewelry  & decorative  arts  as  well  as  Provlncetown 
painters  from  circa  1890  to  1950. 

3 IMPULSE 

188  Commercial  St.  487-1154 

Daily  10  am— 11  pm 

Director:  Frederick  D.  Bayer 

A gallery  of  fine  contemporary  American  arts  and 

crafts.  Featuring  works  by:  Al  Capp,  Peter  Coes,  Abbi 

Marchesanl,  Kas  Sable,  Richard  Smith  and  others. 

4 TENNYSON  GALLERY 

237  Commercial  St.  487-3518 
Daily  10  am— 11  pm 
Directors:  David  & Linda  Tennyson 
and  William  H.  Evaul,  Jr. 

A gallery  featuring  work  by  American  artists  and 
craftspersons.  Featuring  painting,  Jewelry,  sculpture, 
ceramics  and  an  extensive  collection  of  art  glass. 
Emphasizing  regional  artists. 


5 EYE  OF  HORUS  GALLERY 
7 Freeman  St.  487-9162 

Daily  10  am— 4 pm ; 6 pm— 11  pm 
Directors:  Carol  Taylor  & Napi  Van  Dereck 
A gallery  dedicated  to  the  exhibition  of  Provlncetown 
artists,  both  past  and  present.  Complete  framing 
services  available. 

6 TIRCA  KARLIS  GALLERY 

353  Commercial  St.  487-0424 
Tues.—Sat.  11  am— 2pm;  7 pm— 11  pm 
Sun.  11  am— 2 pm.  Closed  Mondays 
Director:  Aaron  Cohen 

The  27th  year  of  exhibiting  In  Provlncetown  the  finest 
examples  of  works  in  oils,  watercolors  and  drawings. 
Each  Friday  a new  show  opening,  7 pm— 11  pm. 

7 ELLEN  HARRIS  GALLERY 

355  Commercial  St.  487-1414  or  487-0065 
Daily  11  am— 11  pm 

Directors:  Ellen  Harris-Winans  <&  Elsbeth  Hino 
A gallery  of  fine  arts  & fine  crafts  in  all  media  including 
works  by  the  foremost  artists  & artisans  in  America. 
Featuring  paintings,  etchings,  sculpture,  ceramics  & 
artist  conceived,  executed  & signed  art  glass. 
Exhibitions  throughout  the  17th  season. 

8 FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER 

Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery 

24  Pearl  St.  487-9960 

Daily  1 pm— 5 pm;  7 pm— 9 pm  Sat.  & Sun. 

Director:  Victoria  Stoll 

A non-profit  gallery  showing  the  contemporary  works  in 
all  media  by  past  and  present  Fellows  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center. 


9 MASSIMO 

416  Commercial  St.  487-0265 
Daily  11  am— 2 pm;  6 pm— 10 pm 
Directors:  Thomas  Antonelli  & Jerry  Glardelli 
Contemporary  paintings  by  local  artist.  Sculpture, 
ceramics,  a collection  of  art  pottery  and  glass  — circa 
1920  — . Monthly  shows. 

10  EVA  DE  NAGY  ART  GALLERY 

427  Commercial  St.  487-9669 

Established  1960 

Daily  1 1 am— 2 pm;  8 pm— 10 pm 

Paintings,  pastels  & drawings  by  Eva  DeNagy,  19th  c. 
Japanese  woodblock  prints,  17th  c.  Philippine  santos, 
ivory  and  semi-precious  stone  carvings,  bronzes  from 
Nepal  and  featuring  African  and  Asiatic  art; 
lithographs;  Dali,  Foujita;  jewelry  designed  by  Eva 
DeNagy. 

11  EAST  END  GALLERY 

424  Commercial  St.  487-2913 
Daily  11  am— 11  pm 
Director:  Michael  Maloney 

Exhibiting  original  works  of  art  by  young  Boston,  New 
York,  Los  Angeles  & Provincetown  painters.  Prints  by 
internationally  known  artists  David  Hockney, 

Jim  Dine,  Andy  Warhol  & many  others. 

Artists'  jewelry  & sculpture. 

12  HARVEY  DODD  GALLERY 

437  Commercial  St.  487-3329 
Daily  11  am— 11  pm 
Director:  Harvey  Dodd 

A gallery  of  Dodd’s  expressive  artwork  In  varied  media, 
subject  matter  and  approach.  The  27th  season. 


13  HELL'S  KITCHEN  GALLERY 

439  Commercial  St.  487-3570 
Daily  11  am  — 11  pm 
Director:  Steve  Fitzgerald 

Work  of  artists:  Jay  Critchley,  Rachel  Giese,  Khristine 
Hopkins,  John  Dowd  and  Joel  Meyerowitz. 

14  BAYER  FINE  ARTS 

445  Commercial  St.  487-4181 
Daily  11  am— 11  pm 

Directors:  Don  Bacigalupi  & R.  Sam  Hardison 
Contemporary  art:  Apfelschnitt,  Baselitz,  Basquiat, 
Borofsky,  Bowen,  Calder,  Chia,  Chihuly,  Christo, 
Cucchi,  Daphnis,  Haring,  Johns,  LaPlante,  Michals, 
Paladino,  Perkins,  Rauschenberg,  Schnabel,  Simard, 
Stella,  Warhol. 

15  PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION 
& MUSEUM 

460  Commercial  St.  48  7-1750 
Daily  12  noon— 4 pm;  7 pm— 10  pm 
Director:  Ellen  O'Donnell 

One  of  the  foremost  art  museums  in  the  country  with  a 
permanent  collection  of  regional  art  from  the  past  80 
years.  Organized  In  1914.  Special  exhibitions,  juried 
shows  and  performing  arts  programs  throughout  the 
season. 


16  LONG  POINT  GALLERY 

492  Commercial  St.  487-1795 
Daily  1 1 am— 2 pm;  6 pm— 9 pm 
Director:  Elizabeth  O’Donnell 

■Featuring  works  by:  Varujan  Boghosian,  Fritz  Bultman, 
Carmen  Cicero,  Sideo  Fromboluti,  Ed  Giobbi,  Budd 
Hopkins,  Leo  Manso,  Robert  Motherwell,  Paul  Resika, 
Judith  Rothschild,  Sidney  Simon,  Nora  Speyer  and 
Tony  Vevers. 

17  ANNE  PACKARD  GALLERY 

621  Commercial  St.  487-3965 
Daily  11  am— 8 pm 
Director:  Leslie  Rome 

Select  recent  works  by  Anne  Packard  and  Cynthia 
Packard  along  with  works  by  P.M.  Koch,  Martha 
Dunigan  and  Ann  Sammus. 

18  PROVINCETOWN  GROUP  GALLERY 

286  Bradford  St.  487-0275  or  349-2333 
Daily  11  am— 2 pm;  6 pm— 8 pm 
Director:  Grace  Consoli 

The  21st  season.  Currently  representing:  Bosson, 
Chasteen,  DeGroot,  Dukess,  Elman,  Forsberg,  Regis, 
Remick,  Richter,  Rogovsky,  Sandman,  Shahn,  EM 
smith,  Tirana,  Vico,  Wells,  Wilcox,  Zimiles. 


19  THE  ANNEX  GALLERY 

379  Commercial  St.  487-9476,  487-9960 
Hours:  Thurs.—Fri.  6— 9pm,  Sat.  3— 9 pm 
Directors:  Denise  Minter /Victoria  Stoll 
A non-profit  cooperative  gallery  organized  by  former 
FAWC  visual  fellows,  including:  Vicky  Tamayko,  Jim 
Peters,  Denise  Minter,  Keith  Strahan,  Lucinda 
Johnson,  Susan  Baker,  and  Victoria  Stoll. 

20  OUTERMOST  GALLERY  • 

519  Commercial  St. 

Tues. — Sun.  7 — 9 pm 
Director:  Mary  Spencer  Nay 
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